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Consulting Experts 
Isabel Ely Lord, librarian Bryn Mawr college 


It is one of the commonplace marvels 
that the differing kinds of knowledge 
necessary in combination for many of 
the decisions of life mayexist separately, 
and may be disastrous when thus sepa- 
rately applied to a given problem. Itis 
well, then, at the beginning of a question 
like that of deciding what books will 
best do the best work ofa library—it is 
well, I say, to resolve the necessary 
knowledge into its component parts, in 
order that we may recognize them in 
separate existence. For the choice, any 
book for a public library, then, there 
are, roughly speaking, three things that 
one must know intelligently—the sub- 
ject of which the book treats, the man- 
ner in which it should be treated, and 
the people by whom the book is to be 
used. 

It is superfluous to say that in what 
we call light literature—in fiction, liter- 
ary essays, and poetry—the subject mat- 
ter is the common property of every 
intelligent person. There are degrees 
of knowledge in degrees of intelligence, 
but we all recognize the right of any 
man or woman in possession of the or- 
dinary powers to criticise the story and 
the psychology ofa novel, or even ofa 
poem. That which treats of human life 
may be judged by him who has knowl- 
edge of man and the heart of man. 
Since, therefore, the word expert im- 
plies exclusion and restriction, we do 
not use it to designate the man or 
woman competent to judge a novel qua 
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story, but keep it rather for the one who 
has exceptional knowledge of some one 
of the myriad branches of specialized 
human knowledge. 

As to method, however, the question 
is a little different. Although the “av- 
erage man” can judge perfectly whether 
a book is clear, whether it is, as the say- 
ing goes, ‘easy to read” or “hard to 
read,’ he cannot declare whether the 
form in which the thought has been put 
is only not bad, or whether it is good, 
or, perhaps, supremely good. In other 
words, the average man is not a judge 
of style, in the broad meaning of that 
term. 

When we come to the third point, the 
knowledge of the public, we are of 
course at once tempted, here in the pri- 
vacy of our own circle, to affirm that 
the librarian is the only person that ever 
knows anything about the public. That 
is untrue, but it is not at all unlikely to 
be true of the expert. There are men, 
and not a few, who know so much 
about one subject that they are recog- 
nized authorities, and who yet can take 
the general point of view so effectively 
that they are extremely useful members 
of society aside from the contributions 
they make in their own line. It is to 
such heights, naturally, that every worth 
while librarian is trying to attain, and 
with him the two things are almost one. 
The other men striving for the same 
ideal are his greatest help in his own 
progress. But while we remember this 
always, we must also never forget that 
such men of the larger air are excep- 
tions. 
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But what, to come to detail, does the 
librarian know of the three points under 
discussion? Of thesubject he knows— 
when it is a specific one—practically 
nothing. It is possible that he may him- 
self be an expert in some one other line 
than his library work, but it is only one, 
and not the numbers of the subdivi- 
sions of the Expansive classification. 
The general knowledge implied by gen- 
eral culture is his, perhaps, in large 
measure, but while this makes him a 
good member of the audience it does 
not qualify him to sit upon the bench. 

Of the second, however, he should 
know a good deal. He should know 
good literary style when he sees it, and 
when he does not see it. He should be 
able inevitably to choose of two books 
equal as to accuracy and adaptability 
to the public the one that is written in 
the purest English and with the finest 
ear. This qualification may need a lit- 
tle accenting, especially in these days 
of the American daily paper, and the 
historical novel. Under the broad head 
of style comes also the question of 
method of treatment, but as I have said 
before, even that much abused person, 
the average man, knows whether a book 
is readable, and it is easy to know 
whether it is available for the uninit- 
iated or only enjoyable to the adept. 

And as to the third, as I have said be- 
fore, he must be—well, anexpert. The 
public is his subject, a vast, difficult, 
fascinating, everlasting subject. Here 
lies his greatest strength and his great- 
est possibility of weakness. Here, gen- 
erally speaking, he must stand or fall. 
The way he is to win this knowledge is 
the way ofhissuccess. It needsall hisin- 
telligence, all his human sympathy, and 
every bit of help he can get. It exacts 
knowledge of facts, and feeling for at- 
mosphere, comparative study and daily 
toil. He can make his public only by 
being one with it, can help it in the 
right direction only when he knows its 
tendencies and its lines of least resist- 
ance. The details of his adaptation dif- 
fer witheach manand with every change 
of place of the same man, and the tale 





of them would fill many an edifying 
volume. 

Where, now, is the expert on these 
three points? The first is his strong- 
hold, by right of existence. If he does 
not know his subject he is not an ex- 
pert. Here is his great vantage and, 
from our point of view, his justification. 
For the second, indeed, he is much 
where the librarian is——he is, if he is 
what he ought to be,a good judge of 
style. The two can then aid each 
other by common criticism, but the help 
that the expert can give in this way is 
rarely sufficient to make his value great. 
He knows, of course, nothing of the easi- 
ness with which the exoteric will gather 
from a volume. 

And as forthe third? Well, he may 
be one of the rare birds of whom I have 
spoken, who can be everything in one 
direction, and something to all men; 
but there is no one of us who does 
not know from bitter experience that 
the plain, ordinary, everyday expert has 
but one public, and that if that public 
is enlarged to include anything besides 
his own intelligence, it gets but a very 
little way beyond. We neither hope for 
nor expect a broad outlook, particularly 
when his own specialty is being dealt 
with. Itis much easier to makea geol- 
ogist see the good points of Spencer’s 
Data of ethics than it is to get a meta- 
physical idealist to discussion them. 
They do not, in fact, exist for the latter, 
and this we need to keep in mind. 

How, then, is the librarian, the mid- 
dle-man, to use the expert. How is he 
to gather the pollen and turn it into 
honey? It is clearly to be recognized 
that he cannot collect the pollen; he 
must collect it. There are, of course, 
the special reviews, which are the word 
of the expert in cold print. These 
have already been dealt with. They 
have, it is true, their use, and a great use, 
despite their obvious defects, but they 
cannot altogether supersede the per- 
sonalconsultation. And thereis one ad- 
vantage of dealing with the man instead 
of with the written word that is appre- 
ciated the more the more it is seen—it is, 
namely, far easier to get at a personal 
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prejudice in conversation.. One can 
much more readily tell whether vehe- 
ment accusations are founded on prin- 
ciple or on indigestion, much easier 
realize the reasons for thecrystallization 
of a passing mood into a Jeffrey deci- 
sion. But to return to our muttons— 
with due respect to the expert. 

The first requisite for collecting our 
pollen is the right way of asking for it. 
The expert deserves not only courtesy 
but deference. He does know more, 
and his knowledge does give superiority. 
Sitting at his feet may be a more or less 
unpleasant exercise, for various reasons, 
but the place of the ignorant asking for 
information is not on the throne above 
the wise’ man. If he is treated with 
both courtesy and deference he will be 
ready to help, and oftentimes helps 
most when he least thinks it. But this 
is only the first step. The flower is 
willing, how use the magic dust? I 
must, I think, drop this figure, or I shall 
be altogether too flowery. 

Learn, then, his point of view and his 
particular bias, and make allowances 
forthem. You cannot accept a man’s 
judgment on the latest book in sociol- 
ogy unless you know what his theory is, 
whether he follows Bentham or Four- 
ier, whether he leans to socialism or 
finds anarchy the remedy for all social 
ills. The librarian’s ignorance cannot 
be so extensive that he does not know 
the difference between, for example, an- 
archy and socialism. He does not set up 
for an ignoramus, but only for a non- 
expert. He cannot be asked to decide 
for himself as to the fundamental value 
of the arguments of a given socialistic 
manifesto, but he must know what the 
trend of the specialist is before he can 
accept a declaration from him. There 
is never any difficulty in finding out 
this critic’s peculiarities. He will pour 
them forth consciously, and distill them 
every moment unconsciously. He will 
almost never conceal or even becloud 
his own convictions, provided he is ap- 
proached with sufficient intelligence and 
sympathy. 

But the final work of the librarian, so 
far as the choosing goes, has now to 
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be done. The using the knowledge in 
adapting the books to the public for 
which they are got is plain sailing— 
when you have found out about the 
books and know your public! There is 
neither time nor place here to deal with 
the way the librarian does this, it is cer- 
tainly not in the power of the present 
chronicler to deal with that question 
adequately. For that one must go to 
the masters of the art. 

But given that situation—say that the 
books are known to you by proxy, and 
the public by direct methods, with a 
happy sense of doing the work one is 
called to do, the decision is made, and 
the right book gets to the right place. 

Then when the books are thus prop- 
erly adapted, and when the glow of 
conscious virtue warms the good libra- 
rian’s cheek, then is the moment for 
him to remember that he is after all but 
dust, that he does not of himself have 
the data necessary for his laudable de- 
cision, and then is the moment for him 
to turn to the expert with gratitude and 
to say to him heartily, Thank you! 


Nothing could, on the whole, less 
befit the purposes of a library than the 
style so prevalent where you have a 
rotunda with two wings. No one lay- 
ing out the floor plan of a library with 
reference to modern library needs and 
uses would think of such a plan as that, 
and it may safely be said to represent an 
ignoring of the real needs of a library in 
the making of the general plan. The 
most significant thing to be said about 
the demands made by the modern li- 
brary, as to what its building shall be, 
is that they are changing constantly, 
and are likely to, even more, in the near 
future. The moral of this is, let the 
building be so constructed that it will 
easily be adapted to these changes. 

The ideal library building for today 
is the one that provides large, clear, 
well-lighted spaces, and leaves it for 
the librarian to divide them by railings 
or light partitions, changed from time 
to time as suits the policy of the library, 
making nothing so hard and fast that 
change is impossible.—W. J. Fletcher. 
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Library Institutes 


Now that the term Library institute 
is so very popular, it might be well to 
define it; to ask conductors of these 
institutes what they aim to do, what 
methods they employ, and what place 
in the system of library training the in- 
stitute has. 

It seems to one librarian who is 
deeply interested in the small libraries 
that the term has been too generally 
and very inappropriately used. 

Library workers realize that librarians 
of village libraries receiving a salary of 
from $150 to $500 a year cannot be 
asked to attend library schools. Li- 
braryschool graduates commonly refuse 
to accept any position paying less than 
$50 a month. The importance of hav- 
ing small libraries well conducted from 
the beginning has long been dwelt upon 
at library association meetings. Just 
here the summer school becomes a 
necessity. Each state commission hav- 
ing the interests of small libraries at 
heart hopes to raise the standard of li- 
brarianship in small towns by offering 
a short library course of eight weeks to 
women employed in these places. In 
one state this course is not the only 
chance for improvement open to peo- 
ple who hold these important positions; 
a supplementary course of four weeks 
is provided for, and any librarian may 
carry her training through several con- 
secutive years, having it continually 
broadened and fortified by experience. 

Now there is in villages of every 
state a grade of libraries which pay a 
salary of from $25 to $100 a year. The 
librarian commonly has some other 
duties, giving two or three afternoons a 
week to the library. The problems of 
these small libraries having from 1oov. 
to s0ov. have never been solved, and 
scarcely been touched upon in library 
literature or in library meetings. How 
shall these libraries be organized? How 
much technical work shall the librarian 
be asked to do in the few hours for 
which she is engaged? How much of 
classifying, cataloging, accessioning, 
and of charging records is it wise to in- 
troduce when such a library is started? 


How much system is necessary to hold 
the library together, to make it serve its 
purpose, and to avoid reorganization in 
the future? 

It is the province of the library insti- 
tutes to answer these questions; to do 
for the little library what the summer 
schoolaccomplishes forthe middle-sized 
library and the library school, supple- 
mented by apprenticeships for the few 
large libraries inthe state. The institute 
has a very definite, distinct place in any 
system of library training, coming di- 
rectly after the personal instruction 
given by the organizer sent out by the 
state. It is economy to gather two or 
three librarians in one place and to do 
for all at once. It is also somewhat of 
an education for the librarian to visit 
other libraries. However, the work to be 
done at such a meeting must be well de- 
fined if it is to beof any lasting service, 
if it is to be accepted as training, and to 
count in the qualifications of the libra- 
rian. The relation of the institute to 
the summer school must be determined 
upon. Credit should be given for the 
work only when it is approved by those 
who are directing library training in the 
summer schools and library schools. 

A library meeting of from 20 to 100 
people, before which papers are read 
or talks given upon a dozen library 
topics not at all related, and in no log- 
ical order, and where practice work is 
not required, is not and-should not be 
called a library institute. 

Certain things are required of an in- 
stitute if it is to take the place in library 
work that it holds in school work. It 
should, and must if discredit is not cast 
upon it, be conducted by people of ex- 
perience and training, who have had 
some experience with, and are working 
to solve the problems of the libraries 
over which these librarians preside. It 
is not enough that a trained or experi- 
enced person who is constantly dealing 
with thousands or tens of thousands in 
books, money, and readers, should re- 
duce this to village proportions by di- 
viding it by a thousand and presenting 
the results. The point of view neces- 
sary for such work may be obtained 
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Is It a Rarity? 


only by close observation, and by try- 
ing to do it effectively with the time 
and money at the disposal of the village 
board. Training is essential to a proper 
diagnosis of the case, but experience is 
also absolutely necessary. 

People who disregard other library 
training, and who are not willing to put 
the institute in its proper relation to the 
summer school and the library school 
are utterly unfit for such work. 

Let us not confuse terms as we have 
done. A meeting to generate enthusi- 
asm is a good thing, but let us be con- 
tent to call it a library meeting, and if 
we are to adopt into our profession the 
plans and methods ot the school sys- 
tem, let us also have standards which 
mean something, and a system which 
will really accomplish effective work. 





Is It a Rarity? 
An inquiry 

I have in my possession a book on 
mathematics published in Prag, dated: 
In the reign of Maria Theresa. The 
author states in the preface, that in or- 
der to give a chance to the readers to 
judge whether they like the study of 
mathematics, and it is worth their while 
to buy the same, and, also, because he 
has not enough money to publish the 
entire work at once, he will issue from 
time to time, only eight pages at a time. 
Since the volume contains 460 pages, 
it must have appeared in 57 parts. | 
should like to find out the earliest date 
of works published in such a manner, 
and whether it was customary in the 
eighteenth century, or in any of the 
preceding centuries, to publish a work 
piecemeal. To me this work repre- 
sents a bibliographic curiosity. 

C. D. Spivak, M. D. 
Denver, Colo. 


Mr Wanamaker has sent an order to 
the publishers for 500 copies of The 
simple life, stating they were for his 
private use as Christmas presents. This 
is one of the best books of today, and 
one that deserves to be known and read. 
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Diagnosis and Prescription Associ- 
ated with Literature 


The resemblance between a library 
and a pharmacopceia is not perhaps 
prominent on casual consideration. A 
philosophic analysis of cause and effect, 
however, produces a manifest impres- 
sion of similarity as respecting these 
two apparently widely different institu- 
tions. While under the influence of a 
suggestive atmosphere, during a recent 
visit to a large free library, a train of 
thought unconsciously started in my 
brain, which, followed to its rational 
conclusion, produced a series of signifi- 
cant mind pictures. These pictures 
presented themselves so clearly to my 
imaginative retina, that I can at pres- 
ent writing, although some weeks have 
elapsed, fairly reproduce them. 

My consciousness was first made 
aware of a change inthe appearance of 
the library. From this new viewpoint 
the books upon the shelves assumed 
the forms of bottles and phials; the ti- 
tles became symbolistic labels convey- 
ing to the uninitiated no conception of 
the contents. Having ina few minutes 
accustomed my mental vision to the al- 
teration, I was prepared to observe the 
actions of those human beings who 
came within range. 

A jaunty young miss of scarce sixteen 
summers was, not unnaturally, the first 
to engage my attention. She went con- 
fidentially to the large bottle marked 
“cinchone,” and partook of a consider- 
able quantity. As she held the vessel 
to her lips I could read, what were to 
her and a vast number of readers invis- 
ible words, the warnings of the seldom 
perused preface, which in this case 
were somewhat to the effect that ‘“cin- 
chone” is an astringent bitter tonic, a 
protoplasmic poison. At first it pro- 
motes digestion, the flow of saliva and 
of gastric juice, but long continued it 
sets up gastric catarrh and impedes di- 
gestion. The brain is exhilarated by 
small doses; large ones cause vertigo, 
coma, and delirium. 

Our jaunty Miss gave place to an in- 
dividual in a rusty black suit, who was 
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characterized by a theological aspect 
and melancholy visage. Heimbibed of 
many light and harmless physics with 
a doubting hand, turning from side to 
side in increasing perplexity. Finally 
he made a decided stop before a dark 
looking phial; heroically clutching it 
between his nerveless fingers he emptied 
a copious draught down his capacious 
throat. By a species of clairvoyance I 
could see the effect of his immoderate 
potation as though the result of years 
had been rolled into the space of a few 
minutes. For a short while he stood 
quite still, then a tremor shook his 
frame; his eyes rolled and his limbs 
twitched violently. He grabbed wildly 
at the empty air and muttered incoher- 
ently in despair. With one last effort 
he gasped and faded gradually from 
sight. 

I now experienced a sort of half- 
wakeful, reminiscent mood, when there 
was awakened in my memory the recol- 
lection of some apropos sentiments that 
I had read only a few days previously: 

“T say, then, that books, taken indis- 
criminately, are no cure to diseases and 
afflictions of the mind. There is a 
world of science necessary in the tak- 
ing them. I have known some people 
in great sorrow fly toa novel, or the 
last light book in fashion. One might 
as well take a rose-draught for the 
plague! Light reading does not do 
when the heart is really heavy. I 4m 
told that Goethe, when he lost. his son, 
took to a science that was new to him. 
Ah! Goethe was a physician who knew 
what he was about. Ina great grief 
like that you cannot tickle and divert 
the mind, you must wrench it away, 
abstract, absorb—bury it in an abyss, 
hurry it into a labyrinth. For the loss 
of fortune the dose should be applied 
less directly to the understanding. I 
would administer something light and 
cordial. For as the heart is crushed 


and lacerated by a loss in the affections, 
so it is rather the head that aches and 
suffers by the loss of money. 

“Then for hypochondria and satiety, 
what is better than a brisk alterative 
course of travels, especially early out- 
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of-the-way, marvelous, legendary trav- 
els. How they freshen up the spirits! 
How they take you out of the hum- 
drum, yawning state you are in. For 
that vice of the mind which I call sec- 
tarianism—not in the religious sense of 
the word, but little, narrow prejudices 
that make you hate your next door 
neighbor because he has his egg roasted 
when you have yours boiled, and gos- 
siping and prying into people’s affairs, 
and backbiting, and thinking heaven 
and earth are coming together if some 
broom touch a cobweb that you have 
let grow over the window-sill of your 
brain—what like a large and generous 
mildly aperient course of history! How 
it clears away all the fumes of the head!” 

When the words died away from the 
sensitive plate of my memory I was 
free once more to observe the passing 
scene. There came and went various 
individuals who chose blindly and indis- 
criminately of those liquors the appear- 
ance of which happened to appeal to 
their fancy. Equallyreckless and igno- 
rant they, for the most part, partook of 
ingredients, the effect of which upon 
the physical being they had not the 
slightest knowledge. Immediately the 
necessity occurred to me for an intelli- 
gent dispenser of this vast literary 
activity. Sucha person not onlyshould 
be familiar with the general effects of 
certain kinds of literature, but he must 
also have a diagnostic aptitude, as we 
notice certain kinds of foods affect dif- 
ferent persons in different ways. I 
have known a man to be invariably 
thrown intoviolent cramp aftereating so 
nutritious a staple as an egg, and straw- 
berries, ordinarily considered healthful, 
have a disagreeable effect upon some 
people; neither are the same individ- 
uals at all times similarly influenced by 
any particular variety, a food at one 
period palatable may afterwards dis- 
cover itself to be obnoxious. Shoulda 
properly qualified dispenser be in- 
stalled in each of our great libraries we 
would not see the ill results arising from 
conflicting or, at best, negative literary 
doses, but we would have our patrons 
served with those matters deemed most 
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expedient for their advancement, and 
best adapted to their mental require- 
ments, 

There are indications that such a di- 
rector will be established in all large 
libraries in the near future. That book 
reading, both as a pastime and a study, 
is entering more and more into the 
everyday life of the people there is no 
denying. The call for some intelligent 
supervision of this vast consumption of 
mental food is already making itself 
heard. The only question at this point 
is, who will take the initial step? 

‘‘Meantime the colleges, while they 
provide us with libraries, furnish no 
professor of books, and I think no chair 
is so much wanted. Ina library weare 
surrounded by many hundreds of dear 
friends, but they are imprisoned by an 
enchanter in these paper and leathern 
boxes; and although they know us, and 
have been waiting two, ten, or twenty 
centuries for us—some of them—and 
are eager to give us a sign and unbosom 
themselves, it is the law of their limbo 
that they must not speak until spoken 
to; and as the enchanter has dressed 
them like battalions of infantry, in coat 
and jacket of one cut, by the thousand 
and ten thousand, your chance of hit- 
ting on the right one is to be computed 
by the arithmetical rule of permutation 
and combination, not a choice out of 
three caskets, but out of half a million 
caskets all alike.”—Emerson. 

W. SOuNEBERG. 
2426 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Judged by its effect on man and on 
time, a great book isa far greater event 
than a great battle; and there is no 
book so poor but it has taken genera- 
tions of men to write it. A race has 
never been great without having great 
books. Sometimes the books have re- 
mained when the race has disappeared. 
The highest inheritance of our own 
race, the Anglo-Saxon race, is the in- 
heritance of a great and glorious litera- 
ture, and this is the birthright of every 
apprentice boy who speaks and reads 
his mother tongue.—Hall Caine. 
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Melvil Dewey, director of New York state 
library 

028.2 Better editions — Librarians com- 
plain that the best books in satisfactory 
editions are costly, and that even the 
best of the cheap ones are too faulty to 
be distributed to the public, because of 
bad editing, or none at all, poor paper, 
numberless typographic errors, bad 
printing and binding. Most of these 
low-priced books are ‘cheap and nasty,” 
and no man who knows andlikes credita- 
ble books is willing to have them about. 
When, at our solicitation, a publisher 
has courage to try to meet our views, 
by combining wise selection, good edit- 
ing, model bookmaking, and moderate 
price, we are bound at least to make it 
known, and help give the experiment, 
for which we have clamored, a fair trial. 

I was so much pleased with D.C. 
Heath’s Home and school classics that 
I advised them to offer to send the 42 
admirable little books, retailing all to- 
gether for only $5.05, to any librarian 
for a month’s free inspection, feeling 
sure that to have these books better 
known would be a service to the cause 
of good reading for the little people. 
I advise every librarian interested, who 
does not know them, to accept the pub- 
lisher’s offer, and give them a thorough 
inspection. 

Some day the libraries may publish 
their own editions of desirable books 
on which copyright has expired, but as 
long as we rely on publishers we ought 
to encourage them to give us what we 
want, and when conspicuous cases of 
such codperation arise we should not 
withhold our aid, lest some small soul 
think we are advertising a particular 
house. There can be no fair criticism 
as long as we stand with open mind, 
ready to do the same for any publisher, 
new or old, who will merit our help by 
meeting the views of librarians in a 
practical way. 


028.8 Special topic cards in catalogs—The 
time is not distant when the national 
library, or some other central bureau, 
will make a specialty of printing on 
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standard cards, for insertion in catalogs 
and indexes, such bibliografic sugges- 
tion for readers on various topics as an 
expert librarian or specialist can give 
in a few sentences. We have for years 
used blue cards for bibliografies, green 
for biografies, and canary for criticism, 
in addition to the regular white cards, 
and are now adding a note card ona 
distinct color showing that material 
has been gatherd of interest to any one 
investigating this subject, to be seen on 
application to In the blank 
we fill in reference, sociology, law, his- 
tory or other librarian or section in 
charge of the particular notes referd to. 

Every working library has frequent 
occasion to make, with considerable la- 
bor, lists of the best reading and other 
notes on certain topics, either for use 
of clubs, public speakers, or because of 
current public interest. If there were 
time this material could be digested 
and printed so as to be incorporated in 
the card catalog directly; but unless 
skillfully done by use of distinctiv col- 
ors it might cause confusion, and prob- 
ably no single library has a staff large 
enough to justify undertaking the con- 
densation and preparation at present. 
Perhaps the national library, or the new 
Carnegie institution, may take up this 
work and distribute with the printed 
catalog cards these bibliografic notes, 
not on individual books, but on distinct 
topics. Till then certain resources of 
a large library are apt to be forgotten 
in many cases. Some readers consult 
the catalog and ask no questions be- 
yond what they find there. 

We have in the bibliografy section of 
home education some 300 topics, on 
which lists of the best available books 
have been made for use of study clubs. 
For each of these topics a card will be 
inserted referring to that section. The 
reference librarians have hundreds of 
topics which they have workt up and 
preservd in their files, but not in such 
form that they can be put in the cata- 
log, or even thrown open to the public 
except on individual reference. The 


new card will tell each reader to whom 
he may go with a request to see the 
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results of work previously done on his 
subject, which may perhaps save him 
days or weeks of labor, or make avail- 
able to him something he would other- 
wise entirely miss. 

020.7 Library instruction in normal schools— 
With rapidly increasing recognition of 
the importance of public libraries and 
guided reading as an element in popu- 
lar education, demand grows stronger 
that public school teachers should, in 
their professional courses, have instruc- 
tion in the simpler library methods 
needed for both public and private col- 
lections, and in the elements of bibliog- 
rafy and selection of books, and guid- 
ing the reading of those who wish such 
assistance. Several normal schools 
have already recognized the claim for 
this instruction, which has been found 
not only practically useful, but of un- 
usual interest and attractivness to young 
teachers. 

029.2 Rubber bands—Instead of a dozen 
different sizes mixt up in an “assorted” 
box, a librarian will find more useful nos. 
13 and 18 of the light bands to fit V and 
P sizes, and nos. 30 and 33 of the heavier 
bands to fit M,N, or pamflet sizes. The 
mistake made by the inexperienced is 
to use too small bands and stretch them 
to fit. The result is that they quickly 
rot and break. To hold together two 
or more cards conveniently, a band 
should be used almost as large as the 
card, so that it will be but little stretcht. 
It will then wear three times as long 
and be very much more convenient. 
The sizes above we find best for a libra- 
rian’s desk. They do not include any 
of the broad bands or straps which we 
seldom use. They are useless in stor- 
ing material away, for in a few years 
they rot and crumble, and for current 
use the light band serves to keep the 
papers together and separate from 
others. 


In medicine, a small library needs 
books only on three subjects, hygiene, 
trained nursing,and gymnastics. Many 
large libraries turn over their medical 
collections to medical societies, who are 
best prepared to care for them. 














University of Chicago Library in its New Quarters 


The University of Chicago Library 
in its New Quarters 


Zella Allen Dixson, A. M. associate librarian 
University of Chicago 


When the students of the University 
of Chicago returned this fall it was to 
find that the library, during the month 
of September, had been moved into its 
new quarters, on the northwest corner 
of 58th st. and Ellis av. 

This building, known as the Press 
building, shelters not only the library, 
but the bookstore, the executive offices 
of the bindery, the printing department, 
and, temporarily, the new law school of 
the university. Such an arrangement 
is in every way advantageous to the 
administration of the library. Books 
are received by the university press on 
the first floor, checked against orders 
and billed by departments, preparatory 
to being delivered on the second floor, 
to the order department, from which the 
order originally came. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to deliver books 
in much smaller quantities than was 
practicable when the transfer was to a 
building two blocks away, and greatly 
facilitates the handling of orders. 

On the second floor is the reading- 
room, a large, well lighted, and well 
ventilated room, easily accommodating 
100 readers in its more secluded por- 
tion,and as many more in the space in- 
cluded in the circulating and strictly 
reference departments. The loan desk 
is directly opposite the main entrance, 
affording only a short walk through the 
portion of the reading-room most ac- 
cessible to the catalog. As the library 
is at present lending its technical work- 
room to the law school for a lecture 
room, some of the staff desks occupy 
the southeast end of the reading-room. 
The other portions of the second floor 
are given up to the librarian’s office 
and the accession department. The 
southwest portion of the second floor, in- 
tended eventually for a technical work- 
room for the staff, is at present occu- 
pied by the law school. The whole of 
the third floor is given up to the stack 
storage of books. 
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In transferring the books from the 
old quarters into the new, so much of 
the space in the new building had been 
reserved for the commodious reading- 
room, that it was found necessary to use 
the chapel basement of Cobb hall for 
the storage, temporarily, of books not 
as yet cataloged, doctors’ theses, and 
books only seldom used. These books 
have been carefully arranged and are 
thoroughly accessible. The rare books 
in the basement of Haskell are also out- 
side of the new quarters, having been 
permitted to remain in the fireproof 
quarters provided for them several years 
ago. Thus, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the university, all of the posses- 
sions pertaining to the library are now 
housed in strictly fireproof quarters. 

The moving of the library demanded 
considerable thought and attention, in 
order to disturb as little as possible the 
use of the library by students in resi- 
dence for that purpose. In order to 
prevent the disarrangement of the books 
during the moving, large crates were 
prepared, capable of being handled by 
two men, and corresponding to two 
shelves of ordinary stacking. Begin- 
ning with the rear portion of the library 
the books were moved shelf by shelf, 
the volumes being placed in the crates 
in their classification order. The crates 
were loaded upon wagons, driven to 
the new library building, loaded on the 
elevator, delivered to the floor where 
the books were to be shelved, and the 
books received by an attendant and per- 
manently shelved, without having been 
permitted to get out of order. This 
method of moving was much slower 
than to have transferred the books in 
disarranged loads, but the saving in 
shelving them in their permanent places 
more than justified the additional time 
and trouble of using the cases. An in- 
cident might be mentioned to illustrate 
this. When the moving was just at its 
height, the librarian received a request 
to send certain books to one of the uni- 
versity offices. A telephone message 
brought the information that the books 
desired had left the old library. They 
had not yet arrived in the new library, 
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sO a messenger was sent to intercept 
the wagons on their way to the Press 
building. The books desired were duly 
found in the crates, and were delivered 
with no greater loss of time than if the 
moving had not been under way. 

But by far the greatest gain which 
the library makes by its transfer to the 
new quarters, is in connection with the 
binding of its books. For a long time 
the necessities of the university in this 
department have been keenly felt, and 
the fact that in the future the books and 
pamphlets to be bound, and volumes 
to be mended will be delivered directly 
from the library to the bindery depart- 
ment on the floor below, without the 
necessity of the careful packing re- 
quired for shipment to the city, will not 
only be a great relief to the adminis- 
tration, but also asource of economy to 
the university as well. The bindery 
plant is equipped with thoroughly mod- 
ern machinery and facilities for doing 
high grade work. While the main 
activities of the bindery will be to co- 
operate with the university library in 
the execution of university binding, 
plans have also been made to bind the 
theses, publications of faculty members, 
and such private work as may come to 
it from the families connected with the 
university. 


A Political Club Library 


Having received a catalog of a col- 
lection of good reference books bearing 
a name that showed a political organi- 
zation was back of it, an inquiry was 
sent asking for information regarding 
the library. The answer received shows 
a view different from the usual concep- 
tion of the aims of a political club, and 
it is given herein case anyone else may 
be interested. 

The Crescent Democratic club of Bal- 
timore was organized in 1872 on polit- 
ical lines solely. Astime passed, many 
of its members made donations of books 
and paintings in order to render its 
home more attractive, until at last the 
art gallery and library became impor- 
tant factors, and while the political side 
is still in strong evidence, the artistic 
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and intellectual side has developed 
wonderfully. This is more reasonable, 
because a great many of the original 
members are still with us, and it is in 
part their own development. 

Our library is, you will see, first, 
nearly complete in reference books 
anent political affairsof Baltimore, also, 
of the state, and many authorities and 
reports useful in National politics. 

We have also a sufficient line on so- 
cial and political economy, as well as 
general reference works. 

Our art library while small in num- 
ber, is valuable and interesting both 
from merit and in many cases, rarity. 

The lighter literature includes most 
of the classics of English fiction. Our 
art gallery comprises over 100 oil paint- 
ings of merit, nearly as many aquarelles, 
and over 200 proof etchings and en- 
gravings. This has been subjected to 
the weeding process for 12 years, and 
now ranks second only to the celebrated 
Walters galleryin this city. Such names 
as Ziem, Moran, DeHaas, Sonntag, Bol- 
ton Jones, Frank Jones, Brooke, F. B. 
Mayer, Max Weyl, Hamilton Hamil- 
ton, A. R. Tait, and other cotemporary 
artists of celebrity, are represented on 
our walls. Our aquarelles include Japy, 
Corner, Hopkinson Smith, Meyer, etc. 

In etchings, we have an unique col- 
lection, comprising 62 reproductions of 
W. Dendy Saddler, the great English 
genre painter, all first state proof etch- 
ings. About 200 other proof etchings 
and engravings after celebrated artists, 
mostly modern, go to make up the gal- 
lery. 

We have told you the “scope and ex- 
tent” above. The purpose and use is 
educational among our members, and 
we open the library and gallery on the 
first Monday of every month as a free 
exhibition to all the friends of members 
and their families. These receptions 
are patronized by the ladies of the mem- 
bers’ families and invited guests, and are 
very popular. W. Morrison. 


This is an instance where political 
organization is worthy of all commen- 
dation. 
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Some Points in the Growth of Libra- 
ries* 

The recorded libraries having 1000v. 
or over number now over 5300, as against 
4000 in 1895 and but 2000 in 1876. 
They contain now more than one book 
for every two inhabitants of the United 
States, and many times that number 
for every inhabitant actively using them. 
In 1876 they contained but 12,000,000 
books for 44,000,000 peoole. They now 
issue to their readers for home use 
each year 48,000,000v. as against per- 
haps 12,000,000v. in 1876. 

The total of gifts of the year just 
past has reached $12,000,000, exclusive 
of 23 buildings, 27 sites for buildings, 
and nearly 300,000 books and pam- 
phlets. Only $3,000,000 was a direct 
contribution toward running expenses. 
The greater part of the total represents, 
therefore, an increase in plant and equip- 
ment. But this involves in the case of 
the Carnegie gifts a definite and, in all 
cases, an inferential increase (by appro- 
priation or otherwise) of funds for 
maintenance, to which must be added 
the increase claimed and generally se- 
cured from year to year by the existing 
municipal libraries, corresponding to 
the increase in the number of their read- 
ers and general activities. 

The cost of housing a book—of giv- 
ing it fee simple of a fraction of shelf— 
is a considerable one. The initial cost 
of cataloging and classifying it alone is 
serious, and, having to be met out of 
current funds, is an even more apparent 
one. It is estimated at from 25 to 35 
cents for every book added to the li- 
brary. To reduce it is an incessant 
concern of the librarian. The obvious 
remedy (since much of the material is 
identical in most of the libraries) is 
coéperation, the centralization of the 
work and the distribution of the results, 
so that duplication of the same process 
may be avoided. The year has wit- 
nessed the initiation of two projects, 
which, if successful, will be a notable 
contribution to this effort; one is the 
International index to scientific litera- 


*From an article in the Independent by Herbert Put- 
nam. 
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ture, the other, the distribution of the 
catalog cards compiled and printed by 
the Library of congress. The former 
undertaking—under the auspices of the 
Royal society, with the Smithsonian in-' 
stitution as the Regional bureau for the 
United States—madeits beginning nom- 
inally with the year 1901. The distribu- 
tion of cards by the National library be- 
gan in November, 1901. The cards 
cover all its current accessions, and by 
degrees its existing collection as reclas- 
sified. 

The library movement has now ample 
momentum; it no longer requires im- 
petus. Froma mere collection of books 
responding to specific demand, the pub- 
lic library (in the United States) is tend- 
ing to become an institution of varied 
and complete function, with much ma- 
terial not strictly literary, and with am- 
bition to render this attractive and 
useful by a variety of affirmative, even 
aggressive, activities unknown in times 
past. The soundness of this tendency 
is not likely to be questioned by the 
public; it must be at least discussed by 
the librarian. 


A recent appointee to a position in 
the Munich State library, Fraulein 
Renz, has become the subject of much 
comment because of her varied accom- 
plishments. She is a doctor several 
times over. She passed examinations 
at the University of Rome, in six of 
which she obtained the highest possible 
marks. She is learned in theoretical 
philosophy, philology, comparative 
grammar, the classics and Sanskrit 
languages. She is proficient in Italian 
and Latin grammar and in moral phil- 
osophy, while in several sciences and 
Greek she excels all competitors. To 
make her standing still more impreg- 
nable, she takes her examinations in 
Italian or English, not her native 
tongue. 

One of the main objections to her ap- 
pointment was that she acquired all 
this learning outside of her native 
country. Her answer, that her native 
country denied her the rights given her 
in America and Italy, carried the day. 
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LIBRARIANS will find a source of in- 
teresting matter, for those of a mechan- 
ical turn of mind, in the Aéronautical 
world, a monthly illustrated journal de- 
voted to aéronautical subjects. Boys 
especially will be interested in its arti- 
cles. It is published at Glenville, Ohio. 


ATTENTION is called by a Wisconsin 
librarian on reading Mr Beer’s articles 
in November number of Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES, p. 401, to the fact that there is a 
uniform system suggested for library 
reports of expenditures and other sta- 
tistics. It was recommended as the 
library part of a uniform system of ac- 
counts presented at the annual meeting 
of the National municipal league last 
year. The states in the league have 
largely adopted the form, Wisconsin 
being of the number. 

The blank calls for statistics under 
various headings, which are complete in 
items called for, and when properly 
filled out leave nothing to be asked in 
information regarding condition, work, 
resources, and expenditures of the li- 
brary. The report is prepared and 
signed by the librarian, read and ap- 
proved by the board, countersigned 
and submitted to the city council and 
the library commission by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the library board. 
The form as used in Wisconsin is given 
on page 466. 

In view of the discussion which has 
arisen about official library reports, and 
of the lack of many libraries to follow 
their important suggestions, so often 
given, we have taken space in this num- 
ber to give the form of the report as it 
is used in Wisconsin, and which seems 
to cover completely the whole field. 


On the very lowest plane such a report 
would bea good thing in many libraries, 
since, if it were required by the author- 
ities, it would prove a stimulant to the 
poor library worker to make as good 
showing as possible, and hence lead to 
more active endeavor in making better 
use of the material in the library, while, 
on the other hand, it would bring to un- 
interested authorities a statement that 
would likely lead to a better realization 
of what obligations they have taken on 
themselves. This is a matter which de- 
serves much more attention from library 
people generally than it is receiving, 
and it is a good thing that the American 
League of civic federations has taken 
itup. Theannual report to the trustees 
in many of the libraries covers this same 
ground, but what is needed is a chain of 
communication made up of the various 
links in library work, or, in other words, 
a continuous organization, from the low- 
est to the highest place, as in the case 
with the public schools. Much of the 
value of the effort used in the advance- 
ment of library work will be lost, until 
the time comes when an organization 
that is legal, instead of voluntary, directs 
the work, sets the requirements, and ex- 
acts results. The New York state sys- 
tem of registering the educational 
forces of the state, among them the li- 
brary force, is one that goes far toward 
unification of effort in the state. The 
Wisconsin system, under the present 
commission, is excellent, but it is plain 
to see that its greatest efficiency comes 
from the personnel of its members, who, 
in order to do the good they see needed, 
find the way or make it. In many other 
states, in other degrees, an undefined 
effort is made toward unifying the work, 
but the object is hardly met, because of 
the lack of legal requirements and defi- 
nite state organization. A complete 
system of libraries, organized and con- 
ducted on related principles in every 
state, with a central point of contact in 
the general government, is a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be hoped for, and 
worthy of the best efforts to obtain. It 
is sure to come some time, the only 
question being when. 





~~. 











~~. 
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A VERY interesting article on scientific 
reading in a public library is that re- 
cently presented by A. E. Bostwick of 
New York Public library. Mr Bostwick 
shows, by a table of subdivisions of 
books circulated for one month, that 
but a small per cent of the books cir- 
culated belong to science, and that the 
interest of the public in science is not 
so great even as the figures would indi- 
cate. Scientific men do not afford the 
help in bringing books to notice that is 
given by persons interested in history 
and pure literature do, nor do libraries 
offer such lists and bibliographies as are 
offered in other classes. New books 
and more interest in the subject on the 
part of library people, Mr Bostwick 
thinks, would bring upthe percent. It 
is an interesting presentation of a sub- 
ject of importance. 


A tist of its bibliographies on spe- 
cial subjects has been issued by the John 
Crerar library. Its scope is that of the 
library, and includes the social, phys- 
ical, and natural sciences and their ap- 
plications. This is a notable publica- 
tion, as it is the first comprehensive list 
of special bibliographies issued since 
the Boston list of 1891, and it is the 
only one treating extensively of scien- 
tific subjects. 

It is a substantial volume of 500 pages, 
printed from electrotypes of the same 
style as the library’s List of books in 
the reading-room, and includes not only 
bibliographies proper, but the titles of 
works which contain bibliographical 
material thought to be of interest, and 
the catalogs of special libraries. The 
arrangement is by subjects, with an in- 
dex giving in one alphabet the names, 
places, and persons, and institutions, 
titles, and subjects. 

This forms the third bibliography 
issued by the John Crerar library, and 
will no doubt prove even more valua- 
ble than its predecessors. It may be 
had at the library for 25 cents, or by 
mail for 50 cents. 


LIBRARIES with small incomes are 
asking what is being done to adjust 
book prices, and when shall we know 
about it? 


THE John Crerar library is engaged 
at present in preparing the first supple- 
ment to the List of serials in public 
libraries of Chicago. The reports re- 
ceived from the various libraries show 
the influence wielded by the Union list. 
It is remarkable that nearly all the libra- 
ries have completed many sets which 
before the publication of that list they 
reported were much broken. The sup- 
plement is proving to be much larger 
and more important than was at first 
expected, and will contain probably 
3000 entries. 


Expenditure of Library Funds 


I never have been able to see that 
any proportion of expenditures for 
books to income could be logically 
fixed in a public library where, as is 
usually the case, all expenses must be 
met from one fund. The library is es- 
tablished and good business sense dic- 
tates that the expenses necessary to 
render it available must be met first, 
before additions are made, and it is no 
less important to its use to properly 
catalog each book, so that its contents 
may be known, than to have a room 
and a charging system by which it may 
be issued. Good business instinct 
would not suggest that economy be 
practiced in making useful what has 
cost much to provide. 

The only fair comparisons to be made 
are between expenditures and result, 
that is: How much is being accom- 
plished? How much valuable use is be- 
ing made of the library for the money 
spent for administration? How many 
books are cataloged for the expendi- 
ture in that department? Is full value 
received for the money spent for books? 
The relation between each must depend 
upon local conditions, and is usually 
much less for books than one who has 
not studied the subject would expect. 
As a matter of fact, all public libraries, 
excepting the very few that are fortu- 
nate enough to have special book funds, 
are managed in this way, that is, neces- 
sary current expenses are paid and the 
remainder spent for books. 

LIBRARIAN. 
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Indiana Library Association. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Indiana Library association was held in 
Indianapolis Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 28-29. There was a large at- 
tendance of librarians and laymen in- 
terested in library work; trustees and 
school people were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Miss Elrod, president of the associa- 
tion, gave a cordial address of welcome 
and greeting to the visiting librarians. 
She spoke of the cause for congratu- 
lation there was in the work that had 
been accomplished during the year in 
library lines generally, of which In- 
diana had had a good share. She re- 
ferred to the fact that through the op- 
portunities afforded by the good library 
laws, and the Carnegie gifts in the state, 
material progress had been made. She 
pointed out that the school side of the 
work needed still to be developed, and 
that this was a most important problem 
which could not be wholly or satisfac- 
torily solved by the librarians working 
alone, but an effort must be made to in- 
terest the teachers more fully in the 
work of the libraries. 

Merica Hoagland, library organizer 
of the state, discussed the library move- 
ment in Indiana for 1902. Miss Hoag- 
land, in her report, said that 28 Carnegie 
libraries had been given to the state; 
that the library organizer had visited 
all of the communities thus favored; 
that the demands on the commission 
were very much greater than they were 
a year ago, and were altogether greater 
than the commission was able to meet 
withthe present means at its command. 
If the work is to be carried on accord- 
ing to the opportunity offered, larger 
means must be placed at the disposal 
of the commission, or the seekers for 
help will have to beturned away. Miss 
Hoagland gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the library at Orland, an in- 
corporated town, which library had 
been donated, organized, and fitted up 
through the generosity of its citizens, 
principally one man. 

Miss Browning, of the Indianapolis 
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Public library, as the Indiana repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A., brought 
greetings from that association. Miss 
Browning gave, in a very happy vein, 
an interesting account of the Magnolia 
meeting, and recounted the incidents of 
travel of the Indiana party, which made 
the trip to Magnolia in June most en- 
joyable both going and coming. She 
referred to the great Carnegie gifts to 
Indiana, and to the $100,000 gift for 
bibliographical purposes of the A. L. 
A. Miss Browning then called on the 
following people to tell what the meet- 
ing at Magnolia had done for them: 

Miss Fatout, who felt more satisfied 
with the small library work, seeing 
larger possibilities in it. 

Miss Edwards, who spoke on the in- 
spiration which comes from knowing 
other people in the same line of work. 

Miss Fitzgerald, who had throughout 
a good time. 

Miss Hoagland, who referred to the 
part Indiana tookin the larger move- 
ment. 

Miss Meyer received an inspiration 
for work which had not come to her 
before. 

Mrs Earl, who went with the spirit to 
learn and be taught,and felt that the 
object had been attained. 

F. R. Kautz, of the Bowen- Merrill 
company, Indianapolis, gave a talk on 
special lines of particular publications. 
Mr Kautz said the day of particular 
lines was about over. He then gave a 
historical sketch of the early publish- 
ing houses that favored particular lines, 
and showed how miscellaneous publish- 
ing is now undertaken byall. Itwas the 
feeling of those at the meeting that the 
day of the small bookseller was going 
with the day of the special lines of pub- 
lication. 

The meeting of Tuesday afternoon 
opened with a talk by Miss Hubbard, of 
the Indiana State library, who said she 
wished to confine her talk to the libra- 
rians having $150a year for books. She 
recommended 50 new reference books, 
costing from 30 cents to $3 each. Miss 
Hubbard gave a running commentary 
on a selected list of reference books, 
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calling attention to the particular fea- 
turesof each. Many members suggested 
books which had been of great service 
tothem. Attention was called to the 
excellent list of reference books pre- 
sented by Miss Abbott of Cincinnati in 
the February number of Pus ic LIBRA- 
RIES. 

The next paper was by Mrs Stein of 
La Fayette, on Buying books for pa- 
trons. Mrs Stein’s paper will be given 
later. 

Miss Allen, of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic library, discussed Mrs Stein’s paper. 
Miss Allen made the important point 
that the personal attitude of the at- 
tendant at the desk was the best agent 
in creating a reading public. 

Miss Poindexter of Madison read a 
most interesting paper on the Person- 
ality of the librarian,in which she saida 
librarian must have sympathetic friend- 
liness, natural adaptability for the work, 
a large heart, love for books, love for 
people, good judgment coupled with 
justice, patience, and humor, executive 
ability, and all the education she can get. 

During Miss Poindexter’s talk, Mr 
Dewey of New York entered the room, 
and at the close, on invitation of the 
president, addressed the association, 
emphasizing the points in Miss Poin- 
dexter’s talk. 

Tuesday evening Mr Dewey made the 
principal address of the convention, on 
the Value of the public library. At the 
close of Mr Dewey’s address a recep- 
tion was tendered to him and the visit- 
ing librarians inthe State library rooms. 

The session on Wednesday morning 
opened with an address by Arthur Cun- 
ningham, of the State normal school, 
on Reference work with teachers. He 
stated the necessity of careful study of 
reference books by teachers, and out- 
lined the course adopted in the State 
normal school for giving the teachers 
in preparation a knowledge of library 
objects and methods. 

In discussing the subject Mr Dewey, 
who was present, agreed with the idea 
of the Normal school training pupil 
teachers for work with the public libra- 
ries, but favored regular schools and 
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training classes for those really en- 
gaged in library work. He did not 
indorse schools with inefficient instruct- 
ors, i. e. people who perhaps are capa- 
ble peoplein their lines, but have not 
the teacher’s instinct and capabilities. 
He spoke of the different library or- 
ganizations, defining the duties of each, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
Public library commission was a tem- 
porary body, intended to arouse enthu- 
siasm and to start interest in library 
work; but that the state library was 
naturally the agent for directing all 
library work in the state, as the state 
superintendent’s office does the school 
directing of the state. 

T. F. Fitzgibbon, superintendent of 
schools of Columbus, gave a very inter- 
esting paper on the Relation of schools 
to the library. He said the superin- 
tendent and the teachers should make 
the school a preparatory school in the 
highest and best sense for the larger 
school of the library or university of 
the community. The superintendent 
should recognize that the librarian is 
the executive officer of the library in 
the same way that the superintendent 
is of the schools, and the effort of the 
superintendent should be to be an as- 
sistant of the librarian, not a director. 
Mr Fitzgibbon’s paper willappear later 
in full. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
opened with an announcement by 
George S. Cottman of Irvington, of a 
paper which he hoped to start the first 
of the year, covering all the work by 
the organized forces of the state for the 
advancement of the same, as clubs, 
farmers’ institutes, library meetings, 
school meetings, legislatures, etc. 
While the object would be to report 
more directly on the state and civic 
improvements of Indiana, all similar 
affairs of larger import throughout the 
country will be dealt with. The paper 
will be strictly informational, and will 
be intended to be a helpful tool in the 
hands of librarians and others doing ref- 
erence work. 

Miss Hoagland, library organizer, 
made an announcement, to the effect 
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that the Library commission would con- 
duct a training class in library science 
nextsummer at the Winona assembly, 
lasting six weeks. First-class instruct- 
ors will be secured, and every: facility 
given to make the course helpful and 
instructive. Entrance will be confined 
to those already engaged in library 
work, with an exception, perhaps, in 
favor of teachers who wish the instruc- 
tion in order to make their own work 
more effective. Fuller information con- 
cerning the plans and purposes of this 
class will be sent out later. 

The paper of the afternoon was pre- 
sented by W. E. Henry, state librarian, 
on the Comparative cost of library 
buildings. He called attention to the 
fact that the library boards in Indiana 
were paying two or three times as much 
for their buildings as was paid for school 
and church buildings. Mr Henry illus- 
trated his talk by citing definite places 
where this conditionexisted. He gave 
as the chief reason for this the fact that 
library buildings are made too perma- 
nent; two much is expended for ornate 
decoration, and extensive ideas inarchi- 
tecture which do not add to the utility 
of the building, but which still are ex- 
pensive things, and whose first cost is not 
the final, since such things are expen- 
sive to keepinorder. Mr Henry quoted 
quite freely from Mr Dana’s pamphlet 
on Library problems, and indorsed the 
statements therein expressed. 

Miss Hoagland, in discussing Mr 
Henry’s paper, said there were several 
points which should not be overlooked: 
1) The cost of building is larger this 
year than usual; 2) that local architects 
are not experienced in erecting library 
buildings; 3) that local pride desires 
handsome buildings. 

The nominating committee, through 
its chairman, W. E. Henry, recom- 
mended the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Eva M. Fitzgerald, Kokomo; vice- 
president, Belle S. Hanna, Greencastle; 
secretary, Bertha F. Poindexter, Bed- 
ford; treasurer, Virginia Tutt, South 
Bend—who were elected. © 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported thanks of the association to Mr 
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Dewey for the inspiration of his pres- 
ence and his address, and to the Bowen- 
Merrill company for their courtesy in 
printing the programs. 

The committee on the revision of 
the constitution reported, through Mrs 
Earl of Connersville, chairman of the 
committee, a majority report, covering 
the following points: 

Article 3, section to be amended so 
that anyone actively identified with li- 
brary work may becomeamember. At 
present membership is confined to those 
connected with public library work and 
to those who are residents of Indiana. 

Section 2, which provides an asso- 
ciate membership without a vote or 
right to hold office to be omitted en- 
tirely. 

Article 4, section 1, which limits the 
office of president to active librarians, 
and provides one vice-president, to be 
amended by making any member eligi- 
ble for president and providing two vice- 
presidents. 

Section 2, limiting to one vote from 
any library for president, to be omitted. 

Article 7, providing time and place 
of meeting, to be amended making Oc- 
tober the month and leaving date and 
place with executive board. 

Arthur Cunningham of Terre Haute 
presented a minority report, of which 
the following is an abstract: The ma- 
jority proposed more changes, which, 
in the opinion of the minority, would 
be subversive of the distinctive charac- 
ter of the organization as an associa- 
tion of Indiana librarians. It was pro- 
posed to abolish the distinction between 
active and associate membership, to the 
end that anybody interested in library 
work might vote and hold office, and to 
give each member of the association an 
individual vote, instead of libraries vot- 
ing as a unit in the election of officers. 
The only elements to be benefited by 
these changes would be, 1) the people 
entirely outside of the library profes- 
sion; 2) the Indianapolis libraries, and, 
3) non-residents of the state. 

The matter will be finally voted on 
next year. At the close of this report 
the meeting adjourned. 
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Chicago—A special meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held at the 
Chicago Historical society on the even- 
ing of October 31. After a few words 
of welcome by Mr Dent, on behalf of 
the Historical society, the president, 
Miss Warren, introduced Mr Dewey, the 
guest of the evening, who delivered an 
address on The place of the library in 
the community. Mr Dewey gave a 
rapid survey of the growth of libraries 
from mere storehouses, where literature 
was kept inaccessible to the masses, 
to the most modern method, which 
sends not only the traveling library to 
outlying districts, but also sends the 
traveling librarian with it. He spoke 
also of the value of poor reading mat- 
ter as being the first step from no read- 
ing matter to the best literature. At 
the close of Mr Dewey’s address an 
opportunity was given to those present 
to meet the distinguished speaker. 

Unqualified enjoyment of the evening 
was expressed by those present. 

The entire building of the Chicago 
Historical society had been placed at 
the service of the club, and an excellent 
opportunity was thus afforded to ex- 
amine the various valuable collections 
the building contains. 





The regular meeting of the Chicago 
Library club was held November 13, in 
room 439, Fine Arts building, the 
president, Miss Warren, in the chair. 
Eleven new members were received. 

Herbert A. Gould, head of the library 
department of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
was elected second vice-president of the 
club, in place of W. S. Merrill, whose 
other duties prevented his serving. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Chicago Historical society for their 
courtesy in extending the hospitality of 
their building to the club for the special 
meeting October 31. 

The program of the evening included 
an address by Miss Baker, of the Chi- 
cago Geographical society, on Maps, 
and the reading of maps. Miss Baker 

owed how much more that appeals to 
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the imagination is contained in a map 
than is generally supposed. Her inter- 
esting story was well illustrated by maps 
and drawings. 

Mr Allin, of Rand, McNally & Co., 
presented the use of maps in schools, 
and invited the audience to come to the 
establishment to see how mapsare made. 

C. W. Andrews, John Crerar library, 
read a most interesting paper on Maps 
in the public library. 

Mr Andrew’s paper gave a concise 
statement of the various causes that 
make the collection of maps a difficult 
problem for libraries, and outlined the 
best methods of arranging collections 
so that they might be available, and 
yet not occupy an undue amount of 
space. 

After the regular program, W. G. S. 
Adams, of the University of Chicago, 
was called upon, and made a few re- 
marks upon the value of maps to stu- 
dents in the study of commercial geog- 
raphy. 

Miss Chapin and Mr Waterman, both 
connected with the Chicago public 
schools, spoke on the value of maps as 
aids to instruction, and expressed their 
hopes that a good general collection 
would soon be made by some Chicago 
library. 

A lively discussion followed, the gen- 
eral tenor of which was that a good map 
collection would be fully appreciated 
by Chicago. 

The president announced that Jane 
Addams would give the address in the 
same room at the next meeting, De- 
cember 10, on the subject of Branch li- 
braries. RENEE B. STERN, Sec’y. 


Connecticut.—The Library association 
held its fall meeting Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 15, in the publiclibrary, Wallingford, 
at the invitation of the ladies of the 
Public library and reading-room asso- 
ciation, and was cordially welcomed in 
their behalf by Rev. J. E. Wildman. 
At10.45 the meeting was called to order 
by Prof. David N. Camp, who presided 
in the absence of the president, H. M. 
Whitney. The reports of secretary and 
treasurer were read and approved. Two 
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invitations from Norwalk and one from 
the Kent library, Suffield, inviting the 
association to hold meetings in their 
respective libraries during the coming 
year, were noted, and referred to the 
executive board foraction. Afteravery 
pleasing violin solo by Miss Hall, Frank 
B. Gay of the Watkinson library, Hart- 
ford, presented his paper, Should a li- 
brarian cultivate hobbies (of his own)? 
Dr George E. Wire, of the Worcester 
(Mass.) county Law library, followed 
with a paper on the Selection of tech- 
nical books for small libraries. 

Many of those present participated 
in the Experience meeting, in which 
each related particular benefits derived 
from attending the A. L. A. conference 
at Magnolia, the results of personal 
contact and association with leading 
lights in the profession; the accounts of 
children’s work in various libraries of 
the country; Pres. Eliot’s address—were 
among the many points noted. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at two o’clock by Pres. Henry 
M. Whitney, who immediately named 
F. B. Gay, chairman; Miss Rockwell 
and W. K. Stetson a committee to nom- 
inate officers for the coming year,to re- 
port at the next meeting. It was then 
proposed that the record books of the 
association that are now complete be 
given a permanent home, and by vote it 
was decided that such records be sent 
to the state library. 

Prof. David N.Camp, Dr A. C. Beards- 
ley, and Miss Carrington were named as 
a committee to draw up resolutions on 
the death of Homer F. Bassett, late li- 
brarian of the Silas Bronson library, 
Waterbury. 

The first paper on the afternoon’s 
program was presented by Roy L. Mars- 
ton, Yale university Forest school, who 
took for his topic Forestry in Connec- 
ticut; can our libraries awaken the peo- 
ple to its importance? This was fol- 
lowed by two papers on the Use of ref- 
erence books by the public—from the 
librarian’s standpoint and from the 
public’s point of view. Miss Corinne 
Bacon, of the State library school, 
Albany, upheld the ideals of the libra- 
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rian, also the ideals for the public, as 
the librarian would have them, while 
Mrs Jessie B. Gerard of Norwalk pre- 
sented ideals for librarians as the pub- 
lic would have them. 

Discussion then arose as to the best 
way of helping the small country libra- 
ries, and among suggestions made was 
that some of the larger libraries admit 
the librarians of those libraries needing 
help along technical lines to classes of 
instruction. A state school was men- 
tioned, but the idea of strengthening 
the hands of the Connecticut Public li- 
brary committee was deemed most feas- 
ible, and a motion was made that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the chair to 
represent the association for this pur- 
pose at the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
librarian and the hostesses of the day, 
the meeting adjourned. 

Anna HAapDL_ey, Sec’y. 


Illinois—The first meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Illinois Library association, 
under its new organization as an incor- 
porated body, was held Friday, Oct. 31, 
1902, in the Society room of the John 
Crerar library. 

According to section g of the new 
constitution lots were cast for the 
length of term of the councilors with 
the following result: Miss Ahern of Chi- 
cago, one year; Mrs Resor of Canton, 
three years; Mr Roden of Chicago, two 
years; Miss Sharp of Champaign, one 
year; Miss. Wales of New Hampshire, 
two years, and Mrs Willcox of Peoria, 
three years. The vacancy on the ex- 
ecutive board, caused by the reélection 
of Mr Hopkins for president, was filled 
by the unanimous election of Judge 
Foley of Lincoln. 

A full discussion was given to the 
future course of the association, espe- 
cially the commission work in the state. 
A proposed bill for a library commis- 
sion, drafted by the Illinois federation 
of Women’s clubs, and sent to the coun- 
cil for its indorsement, was read, but 
the general opinion seemed to be that 
it would be better to try the plan, pro- 

















posed at Quincy last May, of raising 
money for the association through per- 
sonal solicitation, which would enable 
the association to carry on the work of 
a commission and keep it free from 
politics during its trial years. Even 
though the amount obtained were small, 
still, if enough could be secured to pay 
the salary of one competent traveling 
librarian it seemed worth the effort. 
Each councilor present agreed to doall 
he could to interest in the plan some- 
one who would give material assistance. 

The chair was empowered to appoint 
a committee to draft by-laws, which 
should be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the council. 

Miss Sharp said the student who had 
taken the subject of Library statistics 
of Illinois for his thesis had very kindly 
turned his material over to the associa- 
tion, stipulating only that he be given 
credit for the work done. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois now has the subject of 
printing the material, when it shall be 
brought down to date and edited, un- 
der advisement. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

On Monday, November 3, there was a 
short executive committee meeting to 
discuss time and place of the next an- 
nual meeting of the association. Chi- 
cago, or its vicinity, found most favor, 
and the latter partof April was thought 
to be the most favorable season. The 
secretary would be glad to have an ex- 
pression of opinion from the members 
of the association on these subjects. 

ELEANOR RopkER, Sec’y. 


Indiana—Sixteen librarians attended 
the library institute conducted by the 
Public library commission, at its office 
in the State house, Indianapolis, Octo- 
ber 30-31. 

Ella Edwards of Buffalo, New York, 
gave an address on the Ideal librarian. 
F. R. Kautz, trustee of the Butler col- 
lege library, instructed the librarians in 
the selection of books, order lists, etc. 
Miss Hoagland, Library organizer of 
Indiana, who directed the institute, gave 
lectures on accessioning, classification, 
labeling, book numbers, shelf lists, bul- 
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letins, charging systems, and access to 
shelves. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
institute. was the animated discussion 
which followed each lecture. 

At intervals during the coming year 
the commission will conduct similar in- 
stitutes in different parts of the state, 
so as to afford opportunity for all In- 
diana librarians to obtain at least a min- 
imum amount of information regarding 
modern library methods. 


Iowa—The thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Iowa Library association was 
held at Grinnell, Iowa, October 28 to 
30. Many prominent men and women 
of the state attended the convention, 
while two of the noted men of the day, 
Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago and Director 
Dewey of New York, gave several ad- 
dresses. 

The association was welcomed by 
Pres. Bradley of Iowa college, Grin- 
nell, and Mr Dawley followed with the 
president’s annualaddress. Mr Dawley 
sketched briefly the recent library legis- 
lation in Iowa, bringing out the impor- 
tant point inthe provision for school li- 
braries to be supported by public taxes. 
School libraries in the state have in- 
creased 33%4 per cent during the past 
year, and over 100,000v. have been added 
to them at acost of $78,000. Mr Dawley 
pointed out the needs of larger exten- 
sion of the library movement and more 
intelligent interest in its work. 

A reception was tendered the visitors 
in the evening, enlivened by music and 
readings. 

A business session was held on Wed- 
nesday morning, during which Miss 
Tyler, secretary of the lowa Library 
commission, reported on the work of 
the past year. 


Miss Tyler’s Report 


The report set forth briefly the agen- 
cies which are active in extending li- 
brary interests in lowa in addition to 
the commission, which exists primarily 
for this purpose. Among these is the 
receptive attitude of the people of Iowa 
toward an educational movement, the 
activity of the clubwomen, both locally 
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and through the State federation of 
women’s clubs, the impetus given to 
the work through the library buiidings 
being erected through Mr Carnegie’s 
generosity and also by Iowa citizens, 
among whom, during the past year, are 
Hon. C. J. A. Erricson of Boone, P. M. 
Musser of Muscatine, Ex-Gov. F. M. 
Drake of Centerville, and Hon. Joel 
Stewart of Grinnell. Emphasis was 
laid on the importance of erecting 
buildings arranged for economical su- 
pervision from a central point. The 
Iowa Summer library school, at the 
State university of Iowa City, giving a 
six weeks’ course for those who are al- 
ready engaged in library work, or defi- 
nitely appointed to a position, was 
mentioned as a large factor in library 
extension, and in raising the standard 
of library work; the session the past 
summer having a gratifying attendance 
of 40, 16 of whom came especially for 
the two weeks’ course in children’s 
work given by Annie Carroll Moore of 
Pratt institute library. The spirit of 
improvement among both librarians 
and trustees was noted, and also the 
attention given to the children in pro- 
viding a children’s room or corner in 
many libraries and abolishing the age 
limit. Library legislation has, during 
the past year, transferred the Traveling 
library from the State library board 
to the Iowa Library commission, and 
makes the extension of the traveling 
library work possible. The revised 
commission law provides for a report 
on library conditions in Iowa, contain- 
ing sketches and illustrations of the li- 
braries in the state to be printed the 
next year. It is hoped this will bea 
valuable document in library extension 
in the state. The annual meeting of 
the State association was mentioned as 
one of the chief factors in arousing and 
extending the interest in library affairs; 
also the high character of the librarians, 
and the strength added to the work 
during the past year by those who have 
come into the state bringing the skill 
of technical training from the library 
schools, in some cases supplemented 
by wide experience in other states. 
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Ten such have been added either as li- 
brarians or catalogers. A list of the 
places visited by the secretary during 
the past year was given; also a list of 
the free public libraries in the state in 
which any event of importance had oc- 
curred during the year, or which are 
erecting buildings, 42 being enumer- 
ated. A list was also given of the 
county seats having no free public li- 
braries supported by municipal tax, 
and those present were urged to coép- 
erate with the commission in inaugu- 
rating the work in these towns. 

The Round table of practical meth- 
ods, conducted by Miss McCrory of 
Cedar Rapids, created much interest, 
the topics under discussion being: 
Work versus weariness; Borrowing ideas 
from neighboring libraries; Publicity; 
Staff training and the apprentice sys- 
tem. Under the last topic Miss Mc- 
Crory explained the attitude of the 
Cedar Rapids library, where an appren- 
tice class has been conducted for the 
past two years. The distinction was 
shown between such a class, which only 
attempted to prepare assistants for the 
local library, and the library training 
given in the regular library schools and 
summer schools. 

Wednesday afternoon the guests were 
treated to a drive about the city and 
vicinity, through the courtesy of the 
Public improvement association of 
Grinnell. 

The chief interest of the afternoon 
session was library work with children 
in school and in the library. The first 
paper was on Educational ideals, by 
Mrs C. W. Eastman of Cedar Falls. 
Mrs Eastman condemned the utilitarian 
notion too often prevalent in the school 
library; reading for information alone 
is not the highest ideal. Three things 
are the natural results of reading, if 
rightly directed—knowledge of fact, 
spiritual development, and an increased 
appreciation of good things.. The li- 
brarian and teacher should work to- 
gether. The former should know the 
needs and methods of the school and 
the kind of literature the children are 

















interested in, and the latter should be 
familiar with the resources of the li- 
brary and cheerfully assist the librarian 
in directing the reading of the children, 
and, above all, a careful choice of chil- 
dren’s books should be made. 

Miss Wood of Iowa city called special 
attention to the fitness of the librarian 
to children’s work, and said there were 
three things necessary for a good li- 
brary—a well-selected collection of 
books, a wise librarian, and adequate 
library equipment. 

Miss Pospishill of Cedar Rapids em- 
phasized the need on the part of the 
librarian of a thorough knowledge of 
both books and the child. Special at- 
tention was given to the methods of 
creating interest in non-fiction books, 
and to the methods of cultivating the 
power of appreciation. 

Miss Freeman of Davenport and Miss 
Downey of Ottumwa discussed supple- 
mentary reading and the use of books. 

In the evening a large audience was 
present to listen to an address by Dr 
Hirsch on the subject of Libraries and 
education. Education, according to Dr 
Hirsch, is that which makes a man feel 
at home in the world, of which he is 
a part; and it was upon this central 
thought that he spoke of libraries as 
educational factors, and librarians as 
furthering the best kind of educational 
work. 

At the business session on Thursday 
morning Marshalltown was selected as 
the place of the next meeting, and the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Johnson Brigham, Des Moines; 
vice-president, Mrs C. H. McNider, 
Mason City; secretary, Clara Esta- 
brook, Eldora; treasurer, M. H. Doug- 
lass, Grinnell. 

The chief topic of the morning was 
the Right use of books. Mrs Jessie 
Waite Davidson of Burlington spoke 
upon the close relation which should 
exist between clubs and libraries. The 
object of the club is education, and the 
average clubwoman is dependent upon 
the library, and the opportunity for the 
librarian to help the clubwoman should 
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be thoroughly appreciated by those who 
have charge of the libraries. 

Judge Deemer spoke on the Selection 
of books. He said there were three 
general rules which should govern their 
selection: 1) The library should be well 
filled with books of reference; 2) There 
should be a definite plan of selection; 
3) This plan should be rigidly adhered 
to. Forty per cent of the books should 
be fiction, and the remaining 60 per cent 
divided among other subjects. The 
public library is something more than a 
place of entertainment; it is primarily 
and always educational. The great 
trouble with our educational system is 
that the commercial spirit is rampant. It 
has not yet affected the public schools, 
but other institutions have felt its bale- 
ful influence. 

The last question of the morning was 
Fiction. Rev. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell 
gave the principal talk, in which he noted 
six good results from fiction: 1) Fic- 
tion may serve a moral purpose; 2) it 
may serve an artistic purpose; 3) it 
may impart information; 4) it may 
strengthen the mental powers; 5) it 
may develop a good taste for reading 
and a love of good books; 6) it may 
serve the purpose of recreation, amuse- 
ment, and rest. 

The general theme for discussion on 
Thursday afternoon was the manage- 
ment of libraries, business interests, and 
the responsibility of trustees. 

The principal address of the after- 
noon was by Mr Dewey, on Questions 
of administration. His talk was fullof 
inspiration and helpfulness to both li- 
brarians and trustees. At the close of 
the regular address Mr Dewey answered 
questions propounded by the delegates. 

In the evening a reception was given 
the delegates, and a very pleasant even- 
ing was spent by all. 


Long Island — The Long Island Li- 
brary club held its October meeting on 
Thursday afternoon, October 16, at the 
Pratt institute Free library. 

After the preliminary business a re- 
port was read by Mary W. Plummer, 
chairman of the committee, on the Li- 
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brary institute, held at College Point, 
Long Island, on Saturday, October 11. 
This was an all-day conference, to which 
were invited the librarians of the western 
end of the island, exclusive of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island City. There were 
if representatives of small libraries 
present, besides the committee, and pa- 
pers were presented and discussed on 
the Attendance at a summer library 
school, Book selection,and, What should 
happen to a book in a well-regulated 
library, the rest of the time being taken 
up with answering or discussing the 
questions found in the question-box. 
There was also an exhibit of library 
literature, bulletins, and supplies, to il- 
lustrate the subjects of the discussions. 
The institute was considered successful 
in promoting acquaintance and codp- 
eration among the librarians. 

The first subject on the program of 
the meeting was, Librarian’s personal 
reading, presented by Miss Plummer, of 
the Pratt institute Free library, who 
emphasized particularly the librarian’s 
need for a list of books she wished to 
read, from which she might choose 
when the opportunity forreading came, 
instead of taking one from the nearest 
shelf, and so “letting the book choose 
itself.”” She also recommended the old 
favorites, even if read before, as Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Jane Austen, and 
the purchase of these to pick up at 
home, instead of carrying a book from 
the library. She advocated reading, for 
a tonic effect to the mind, as more rest- 
ful than soporific reading. 

The discussion of this subject was led 
by Miss Anthony of the Packer colle- 
giate institute, who advocated the line 
of one’s best liking. Miss Jacobsen, of 
the City Park branch of the Brooklyn 
Public library, spoke of the value to 
voung assistants of being surrounded by 
a well-selected collection of books, and 
told about a club for reading and dis- 
cussing the book reviews. 

Miss Hutchinson, librarian of the 
Brooklyn instituteof Arts and sciences, 
suggested another club, pledged to read 
non-fiction for half an hour a day, to 
counteract the tendency to superficiality 


by a little systematic solid reading. 
Other suggestions made were to read 
no novel until it was six months old, to 
have a hobby around which one’s read- 
ing centers, to increase the quantity of 
one’s reading, and not to fill all the 
time with it to the exclusion of a little 
thought about what has been read. 

How do librarians select books, was 
the other topic of the afternoon, and 
this was taken up by Miss Davis, head 
of the cataloging department of the 
Pratt institute Free library. She stated 
that the selection was made almost 
wholly by the librarian, that the needs 
both of the technical departments of 
Pratt institute and of the general public 
were considered, with due regard to the 
children’s claims. She mentioned the 
best critical periodicals as sources of 
information for the value of the books, 
unless works of noted authors issued 
by well-known publishers. 

Arthur L. Bostwick, chief of the cir- 
culating department of the New York 
Public library, told how its many 
branches in Manhattan, Richmond, and 
the Bronx are supplied with new books. 
The suggestions may come from the 
readers themselves, from the librarian 
in charge of any branch, or from the 
head of the department. When there 
is any question as to the value of the 
book, one copy only is purchased and 
submitted to chosen members of the 
library staff for approval. 

Mr Adams, of the Prospect branch 
of the Brooklyn Public library, and 
Miss Hinsdale, of the Flushing branch 
of the Queen’s borough library, confined 
their remarks to the principles govern- 
ing the choice of books for small and 
branch libraries. 

The discussion following these papers 
touched principally upon the personal 
element which must enter into all book 
selection, and much general reading 
was recommended, with care in the 
choice of book reviews, an unbiased 
attitude toward books on disputed sub- 
jects, and, finally, to have the selection 
represent the wants of the community 
and not the librarian’s personal choice. 

IRENE A. HACKETT, Sec’y. 
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Massachusetts—The fall meeting of the 
Bay Path Library club was held in Pal- 
mer, Mass., October 23. The attend- 
ance was small, owing to unfavorable 
weather, but the program was one of 
unusual interest, and those present felt 
well repaid for the effort made in at- 
tending. 

The morning session opened with a 
few words of welcome by Harold M. 
Dean, superintendent of the Palmer 
schools and librarian of the public li- 
brary, to which Miss Tarbell, president 
of the club, responded. The first ad- 
dress was by H. C. Wellman, of the 
City library, Springfield, on the Mag- 
nolia and Lake Placid conferences. 
Mr Wellman briefly reviewed some of 
the more important papers given at 
Magnolia, and spoke of the growing 
interest in bibliography as a special 
feature of the conference. . 

The subject of Branch libraries and 
delivery stations was taken up by Miss 
Tracey, of the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, who read an interesting paper 
on the work done in the districts around 
that city. The first strictly branch 
work was started at Bay State, when 50 
books were taken out one evening to a 
store, the use of which had been given 
for the purpose. The people had ex- 
pressed no desire for books, but re- 
ceived them gratefully, and liked a 
good class of literature. From seven 
books given out on the first night the 
circulation increased to 180, and the 
branch moved later into one of the mill 
offices. 

The second branch, established at 
Leeds, was asked for by the teachers, 
that their pupils might have the benefit 
of books which they could not other- 
wise obtain. It has been found that 
parents come to the branch for books 
after reading those taken home by the 
children. Books are sent to four other 
districts, in charge of the teachers, 
transportation being undertaken by the 
superintendent of schools,and the books 
exchanged once a month. 

Miss Medlicott, of the City library, 
Springfield, read a paper from Mrs E. 
N. Lane of the circulating department, 
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in which she spoke of the help given to 
the outlying districts of Springfield, 
and of the street railway branch and 
the reading-rooms in 12 engine houses. 
Mrs Lane thinks that even the small 
libraries can and should reach out in 
this way. Books can usually be left at 
some house or store. Everywhere it is 
the means rather than the opportunity 
for extension that is lacking. The best 
books and painstaking service make the 
success of a branch, and the true library 
spirit is zealous, generous, and un- 
daunted. 

Mr Fletcher, of the Amherst college 
library, was the next speaker. He said 
that we should remember that the li- 
brary is here to be read, not to be taken 
care of, and we should secure its read- 
ing bythe many. He suggested that a 
census be taken to ascertain the num- 
ber of families in a town, those using 
the library and those who might be in- 
duced to use it. 

A general discussion followed, the 
keynote of which seemed to be liberal- 
ity in the matter of fines in the branch 
libraries. 

After dinner at the Converse house 
the second session opened at 2.30 
o’clock by a paper on Pictures in the 
library, by Miss Lane, librarian at Barre. 
She spoke of the collections they had 
received from the Library art club, of 
their value educationally and as a means 
of advertising the library. Pictures of 
familiar scenes, like the Youth’s com- 
panion drawings and the Boston and 
Maine railroad’s photographs, are gen- 
erally much more admired than those 
of greater artistic merit. Pictures are 
now so cheap and so much a matter of 
course that there is danger lest from 
very satiety we ignore their value. In 
Barre the experiment was tried of giv- 
ing atea at the library while a set of 
pictures of Paris were on exhibition. 
All the townspeople were invited, and 
a number of persons who had recently 
been in Paris were asked to be present 
and talk informally about the places of 
interest. The ladies of the board of 
trustees served at the tea table, the li- 
brarian kept open house all day, and 
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the affair was a pronounced success. 

Miss Chandler then told, by request, 
how the Library art club started with 
her purchase in Washington of a set of 
pictures of the Congressional library. 
These were first hung in the Lancaster 
library, then loaned to a few others, 
and the people enjoyed and appreci- 
ated them so much that the club was 
formed which now owns between 3000 
and 4000 pictures, and numbers over 100 
libraries on its membership list. Miss 
Chandler spoke also of the Woman's 
education association, which circulates 
22 collections of pictures among the 
smaller libraries. 

The next topic of the afternoon was 
The public library as a part of the edu- 
cational system, and O. H. Adams, su- 
perintendent of the Warren and Wales 
schools, was the first speaker. He said 
in part that it was his experience that 
pupils read much or little as the teacher 
reads much or little. Teachers seem 
not to have formed the reading habit 
when young and not to have acquired 
it since. How then can we induce the 
teacher to form the reading habit? He 
said further, that the ideal library would 
be one with means so unlimited and 
policy so broad that it could send out 
branches in every direction, and furnish 
whatever books were needed in what- 
ever quantity needed by any school, 
neighborhood, or section. This would 
keep the reference library of a school 
well stocked, and the teacher might, 
moreover, keep the librarian informed 
of the lines of work her pupils are pur- 
suing, that material on those subjects 
might be brought together for their use. 

F. W. Cross, principal of the Palmer 
high school, was the next speaker. He 
finds difficulty in the fact that pupils 
have to read certain things in their 
school work, and will not do much out- 
side. He tries to awaken in them a 
real interest in and hunger for such 
writers as Parkman, Winsor, and Fiske. 
School and college teaches the average 
man or woman howto read. If it does 
not it has failed in its most important 
mission. The library must take up the 


work of education where the school 
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It should stand as a foun- 
tain of all that is best, from which the 
pupil and the citizen can draw fresh 


leaves off. 


and inspiring streams. It cannot force 
itself upon them; it can simply give 
them opportunity, opportunity for the 
structure of a broad, intellectual life. 
Mary D. TuurstTon, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The fall meeting of the 
Massachusetts Library club was held 
at New Bedford and Fairhaven, Mass., 
Oct. 29, 1902. 

About 60 members embarked at Bos- 
ton for New Bedford, and as is usual on 
fairly long car trips, held a series of in- 
formal meetings en route. On arrival 
at New Bedford the party was met by 
Mr Tripp, the librarian of the public li- 
brary, and conducted to the building 
which, with its methods of administra- 
tion, was thoroughly inspected, some 
members possessing themselves, by the 
courtesy of the trustees, of copies of 
the list of books tor younger readers, a 
list of books in French, and a classified 
listofreference books. This inspection 
over, the party adjourned to the City 
hall, where, in the unavoidable absence 
of the mayor they were welcomed by Mr 
Tripp in his stead, who commented on 
the fact that it was the first meeting of 
the club to be held in that section of 
the state, and said it was a double pleas- 
ure to receive it, as it helped to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the New Bedford Public library. 

Mr Fleischner of the Boston Public 
library, the club’s new president, then 
took the chair, and referring to Mr Well- 
man’s article in the Atlantic monthly, 
said that the libraries and the schools 
were now doing good work in coépera- 
tion, but that there was yet before them 
the unsolved problem of the care of 
boys and young people after leaving 
school. He spoke briefly of the good 
work done among them by settlements 
in New York and Boston, and especially 
at South End house, of which work 
Mr Woods, formerly of Toynbee Hall, 
London, was about to tell them. He 
then introduced Mr Woods, who said 
that when he was at Toynbee in London, 





























II years ago, there was then a move- 
ment to establish a public library in 
Whitechapel, in which he and other set- 
tlement residents were interested and 
active. He explained that the idea of 
each settlement was to become in time 
a small neighborhood influence, and it 
was hoped the idea would eventually 
become so general that every large 
city would have its settlement. In the 
South End settlement the first thing 
they did was*to get together a small 
library for boys and girls, which was 
open every evening. Through the in- 
fluence of this library it was hoped 
they would be able to send some of the 
more thoughtful boys and girls to the 
branch of the Boston Public library. 
They had found the most popular books 
to be fairy tales, which selection was 
considered a happy one; next, history, 
interest in the history of Boston being 
specially encouraged and stimulated by 
excursions to historic spots. Natural 
history was found difficult,as the city 
boys and girls had no experience on 
which to base an interest, so excursions 
to the country were organized, and the 
children investigated natural objects, 
and through these became interested in 
books. Amateur dramatics were in- 
dulged in, beginning with ordinary forms 
to the higher kinds of plays, even at- 
tempts at Shakespeare were made, in- 
terest in all theatrical things being 
keen. 

The day the Boston Public library 
opened a delivery station at the South 
End, the boys’ and girls’ settlement li- 
brary was transferred to it, and this 
branch has since been supported by 
them. The settlement then became in- 
terested in establishing home libraries 
in the neighborhood, which were con- 
sidered useful as encouraging a liking 
for books. 

At the settlement they now had a 
sociological library for the use of the 
residents who might wish to study on 
definite lines. 

At present they were greatly inter- 
ested in the prospective Franklin insti- 
tute, about to be established for working 
people from accumulated money left by 
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Benjamin Franklin, the great patriot 
printer. This is intended to be a train- 
ing school for mechanics and artisans 
who have not been able to get the best 
training in their early years. Every 
kind of instruction will be given by 
trained technical experts, and in con- 
nection with this institute it is hoped to 
have a library, probably a branchof the 
Boston Public library, to meet special 
needs, and also the needs of the work- 
ing people in the neighborhood of the 
institute. 

It would be necessary to provide a 
smoking reading-room forthemen, such 
as they already had in the settlement, 
where they could read the books and 
papers provided while smoking their 
pipes, or playsimple games. Thelodg- 
ing house problem was one needing so- 
lution, and special provision was needed 
for the young men and women, so many 
of whom had to live dreary lives in these 
lodging houses, the women as well as 
the men needing a room to themselves. 
Good reading for the people was a great 
necessity. Mr Woods explained the 
settlement principle to be that of be- 
ginning with the people where they are, 
and by dint of living among them get- 
ting a mutual ground of common in- 
terest to both residents and people. 
Leveling up the average mass into the 
region of life where they begin to have 
intellectual tastes, toning up family life 
and training up a better constituency 
for public library influences, Felix Ad- 
ler had said ‘‘a settlement was a talent 
saving station on the shores of poverty.” 

Mr Woods deplored the fact that with 
go per cent of the children leaving the 
grammarschool just at theage when they 
begin to beable to use their brains to 
some account, their education comes to 
an abruptend. A settlement hasa spe- 
cial care for the brighter boys and girls of 
families in sordid districts. He pointed 
out that it is inthe productive capacity 
of a people that the wealth of a nation 
lies, and that conditions that tended to 
reduce this capacity were detrimental to 
the whole community. He said it was 
utterly irrelevant whether parents are 
pooror no,and yet this irrelevance shuts 
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off education from bright boys and 
girls, whom the settlement undertakes 
to find out, and by means of evening 
clubs and settlement work make good 
to them their loss of education. He 
told of a boy in whom the settlement 
had become interested, who on leaving 
the grammar school had immediately to 
go to work at $3 a week, and give up fur- 
ther schooling. This boy was now in 
the Mechanics art high school, where 
he is doing well, the $3 a week which 
it was essential he should contribute to 
the support of his family having been 
guaranteed through the agency of the 
settlement for one year. This boy 
on leaving school will be thoroughly 
equipped, able to earn higher wages, 
and is not ever likely to fall into the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

It is an excellent investment for pub- 
lic spirited citizens to provide scholar- 
ships for sending bright boys and girls 
on from the grammar to the secondary 
schools. It is with the entrance to the 
secondary school that the barrier ex- 
ists, and not higherup. In the college 
poverty is no insurmountable bar toa 
student’s entrance. . 

He thought, in small places, that the 
public library might perhaps become 
“a talent saving station,” and the mod- 
ern progressive library spirit lead it to 
do something still better to meet the 
needs of those whose education stops 
prematurely. 

Settlements provide a common meet- 
ing place where educated classes can 
meet uneducated classes. Unity of 
feeling is essential in a democracy for 
community of action; there is not 
enough of it, and to bring it about the 
representatives of the separated classes 
must be brought together, as is done by 
settlement work. 

The public library might be brought 
to be rather more of a social center in 
small places. Individually, probably, 
everyone knew of and found his way to 
the library; but it is necessary also to 
meet people in all their social relations, 
as is done by settlement work. In many 
towns the public library in a commu- 
nity is the only neutral ground ex- 
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istent; it stands for what is human in 
a high sense of the term. Let it take a 
leaf out of the small experimental note- 
book of the social settlement and get 
together all existing classes in a com- 
munity. It would thereby strengthen 
its reading constituency and also render 
it a great service. 

Get the men of any one particular 
trade to meet in the library—use always 
the social bonds existent in a commu- 
nity, which have, it is ‘certain, been 
formed for some natural reasons—inter- 
est them in the library and its resources, 
especially as regards their trade; use 
these existing social bonds already 
formed and direct them to the good 
things as against the evil. Develop the 
previous functions of the library by rec- 
ognizing all forms of local organization 
and getting them to appreciate the bene- 
fit the library might be to them as indi- 
viduals and citizens. 

The Boston Public library lectures 
on municipal government are an exam- 
ple to be followed. The best exponents 
of the best knowledge obtainable of 
town government, and the esthetic as 
well as social organization of its com- 
munity, should be secured for such lec- 
tures. 

In concluding his interesting, earnest 
address, Mr Woods said he thought the 
public library had an attractive, far- 
reaching opportunity to make itself the 
ideal social settlement in small villages 
and factory towns. Unless citizens are 
trained to fulfill their responsibilities, 
democracy is in danger of failure. 

The American doctrine of manifest 
destiny is followed too blindly and too 
much; perils must be guarded against, 
and the duty of the public library is also 
its opportunity. 

The president then introduced Miss 
Van der Carr of the Loring reading- 
room, North Plymouth, Mass., who gave 
a brief and amusing account of her ex- 
perience with a boys’ reading club ina 
library maintained by a manufacturing 
concern for its employés, all of whom 
are foreigners earning from $8 to $10 a 
week; the children leave school at 14 
years and goto workimmediately. Six- 
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teen boys formed the club, which is an 
ideal number; they conducted their bus- 
iness affairs most formally, and decided 
to become a chapter of the St Nicholas 
league. They met once in two weeks 
from 7 to gp. m.,and an article or play 
was read aloud. Suggested courses of 
reading are no good. Selected books 
on open shelves are better, where the 
boys can choose of their own volition. 
Dictation or prescription is resented. 

The librarian, after reading a jungle 
story, and explaining a little about In- 
dia, with some pictures of the country, 
was invited to give more information as 
to the country, “that seemed as if it 
might be quite interesting.” 

The club came to an end through its 
membership having become too large 
to be manageable by one person, but 
this will probably be limited to 16 this 
year, and two clubs may arise in place of 
one. 

Mrs Saunders of Pawtucket Public 
library then expressed the regrets of 
herself and trustees at being unable to 
entertain the librarians at the recent 
dedication of the library, owing to the 
ill health of the donor, Mr Sayles. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers and 
hosts was proposed by Lucius P. Lane 
and carried unanimously. The meet- 
ing then adjourned for lunch, after 
which trolley cars were taken for Fair- 
haven, where the beautiful Millicent li- 
brary was visited and other memorial 
buildings erected by the munificence 
of Mr Rogers, a citizen of Fairhaven. 
The members then reunited on the 
steam cars to hold further informal and 
beneficial conferences. 


Michigan—The twelfth annual meeting 
of the Michigan Library association was 
held at Detroit, Oct. 10-11, 1902, the 
attendance being the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. The first meet- 
ing was opened by JohnS. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Library commission, 
who gave a cordial address of welcome 
to the association. 

H. S. Pattengill of Lansing, formerly 
Superintendent of instruction for the 
state of Michigan, and recently elected 


to fill the place on the Free library 
commission of Michigan, gave a very 
interesting talk upon The schools and 
the public library. He spoke of the 
close relation of schools and the libra- 
ries, saying that while the schools lay 
the foundation of an education, it was 
but a preparation for the supplemen- 
tary work of the library, and that where 
schools do not cultivate a taste for good 
reading they fail in their work; that, 
moreover, it takes great skill to know 
just what to feed the child, the trouble 
with many teachers and librarians be- 
ing that they place the fodder too high 
in the rack, that all boys do not care at 
the outstart for Walter Scott, perhaps 
never will, but must be met on their 
own ground and led through The Wid- 
ow O’Callahan’s boys, or perhaps even 
through Alger’s books to higher planes 
of reading. He advised a course of 
reading in the school curriculum to in- 
oculate pupils with good literature, 
which habit when formed will bind with 
hoops of steel. Religion, morality, and 
knowledge are essential to good gov- 
ernment inthe order named, and it is as 
essential that a man know how to spend 
his leisure hours as it is to know how 
to spend his working hours. He also 
spoke of the work the free libraries 
were doing and of certain work that was 
being contemplated for the benefit of 
the rural districts. His remarks were 
followed by a few words upon the trav- 
eling libraries of the state by Mrs. 
Mary C. Spencer, secretary of the com- 
mission and state librarian, who origi- 
nated the system in Michigan. 

H. O. Severence, assistant at the Uni- 
versity library of Michigan, read a pa- 
per on Library progress during the 
year. Hecited the growing generosity 
of men of wealth in the United States 
toward libraries; the wide diffusion of 
library sciencethrough summer schools 
and institutes; the trend perceptible 
toward organization of national, state, 
county, and municipal libraries; the 
movement toward cheap postal rates 
for libraries; a more intelligent view of 
library architecture; the development 
of systematic bibliography, and im- 
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portant contributions to library litera- 


ture. 

Gertrude Humphrey, librarian of the 
public library of Lansing, read a paper 
on The selection of books fora small 
public library, with which paper a list 
of questions from the question box was 
introduced, calling forth much discus- 


sion. 
Miss Humphrey gave the principles 
which must govern book selection, as 


follows: 
Principles of book selection 


I Who shall select the books—Librarian, com- 
mittee, readers, specialists. 

II Principles underlying the selection—Main 
points: 

1 Character of library— Public (small) 
dependent upon class and purpose 
of patrons. 

2 Location of library- City, town, or vil- 
lage. 

b) Commercial, manufacturing, min- 
ing, farming, or literary commu- 
nity. 

c) Other libraries in vicinity 

3 Funds available for purchase of books, 
ample or limited. 

Proportion spent on each subject. 

Individual books: 

a) Author, qualifications. 

b) Subject, scope, brief, exhaustive, 
popular, and scholarly. 

Individual books: 

Whether it will be read and by whom. 

Moral tone. 

c) General makeup. 

Edition, publisher, number of vol- 
umes, type, binding, illustrating, 


cost, etc. 
III Methods employed and guides used in se- 
lecting books. 

Book Reviews. 
Publishers’ lists. 
Auction lists. 
Bibliographies, trade and special. 
Literature, catalogs and bulletins. 
Personal examination. 
“Experts” recommendations of. 
Recommendations of readers. 


October 11 having been set aside as 
Pioneer day in Michigan, the associa- 
tion was fortunate in having with them 
the president of the Michigan Pioneer 
and historical society, C. M. Burton of 
Detroit, who gave a very interesting 
talk on Collecting in the public library 
everything of a local historical charac- 
ter. Mr Burton has for the past 30 
years been indefatigable in his search 
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for historical matter bearing upon the 
history of Detroit, and has gathered as 
a result one of the best historical libra- 
ries in the states. He gave a very in- 
teresting account of his library, which 
contains 15,000v. of books connected 
with the history of Detroit, 30,coo 
pamphlets; qoov. filled and being filled 
of unpublished manuscript, consisting 
of letters, narratives, diaries, account 
books, reaching back to the time of 
Cadillac in 1701. Some years since 
Mr Burton set a writer at work hunting 
through the Department of marine in 
Paris, who made a transcription of 
everything she could find relative to 
the Northwest territory. This work 
was very completely carried out, and 
consists of 24v. closely written pages of 
manuscript, which he is having printed 
as are the Jesuit relations, the French 
on one side and the translation on the 
other. He has also procured a com- 
plete transcript of the old Notarial rec- 
ords of Montreal, pertaining to the up- 
per countries, and will shortly have the 
like records from Quebec. These pa- 
pers are already obtained and fill 30v. of 
closely written foolscap. His method 
of keeping these papers is to have 
books made for the purpose, consist- 
ing of covers and stubs. The docu- 
ments are arranged as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, and then pasted 
at the margin on the stubs in such a way 
as to permit the reading of every word 
of the manuscript. 

Sometimes there is no margin on 
which to paste, and in that case the 
document is sewed in its proper place, 
so that it may be detached without in- 
jury and replaced after using. They 
are then indexed. The pamphlets are 
kept in cases made for the purpose and 
cataloged, as other books are cataloged, 
by the card system. He has recently 
been thinking of having a catalog of 
these made and printed for distribution 
among college libraries, with an offer on 
his part to send the pamphlets for in- 
spection and study to any college re- 
questing the same, for use by its stu- 
dents, upon their agreeing to return 
the same at a certain specified lim 
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time. He has been wondering whether 
this would be acceptable to colleges, 
and would very much like an expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject from 
those who would be interested in the 
matter. 

The meeting then adjourned to as- 
semble again in the evening, by invita- 
tion at the residence of James E. Scripps 
there to meet with the clubwomen of 
Detroit, to discuss the subject of Wom- 
en’s clubs and the library, upon which 
subject Mrs George H. Stevens, repre- 
senting the Woman’s historical club, 
and the Home study club, had pre- 
pared avery excellent paper, which was 
followed by a plea for the musical in- 
terests of the city by Mrs J. B. Mac- 
Farlane, who while commenting favor- 
ably upon the musical collections now 
in the Detroit library, urged that the 
good work be continued, and that the 
smaller libraries would follow. The 
session ended, with an exchange of 
pleasantries and humor. Light refresh- 
ments were then served in the dining- 
room, and the visitors were invited to 
examine the excellent collections of fine 
pictures and rare books of Mr Scripps’ 
fine library. 

TheSaturday morning session opened 
with a discourse upon Book-binding by 
W.C. Holland, bookbinder of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan library. This pa- 
per will be printed later in Pusiic Li- 
BRARIES. L. B. Gilmore, assistant of 
the Detroit Public library, gave some 
points on the binding of books. Mr 
Gilmore has for the past Io years at- 
tended to the binding of books for the 
Detroit library, and was able to give 
much valuable advice, the result of his 
experience. He spoke inthe first place 
of the destructive agencies to book 
bindings, these being gas, heat, dust, 
and sunlight, saying that the carbonic 
acid gas and carbon dioxide arising 
from poor ventilation, and which most 


libraries claim to be the most destruc-' 


tive factors, are not as much tobe feared, 
at least can more easily be dealt with, 
than the destructively acting sulphuric 
acid gas arising from the sulphuric acid 
used by modern tanners and not prop- 
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erly washed out. The modern methods 
of tanning must be used, the old ways 
being too slowto meet the present de- 
mands. .He recommends highly the 
Fall River method of dusting the books, 
and as to destructive sunlight he recom- 
mends that red, yellow, and green glass 
be used where the sun strikes, as a 
protection, violet and blue glass being 
hard upon both books and bindings. 
In regard to the matter of bindings, he 
claims that sheepskin, whether known 
as such, as roan, or as imitations of 
other leathers, is always bad; the trouble 
with all leathers being that they are cut 
much too thin, that in all later bindings 
of calf since 1860, the failure is as much 
a matter of excessive thinness as of 
poor quality. Red morroco is the least 
affected by the elements of destruction, 
and all bindings in leather last much 
longer where the books are in constant 
use instead of standing on the shelves. 
Citing the experience of a tanner and 
dealer in leather for 30 years, he says 
that cloth or buckram, if used, will last 
longer than any leather tanned by old 
or new process, but he closed his re- 
marks by stating that with good venti- 
lation, proper heat and dryness, a good 
leather binding will last a long time, 
usually outwear a book. 

Thesession opened on Saturday morn- 
ing with a round table on practical li- 
brary work, conducted by Miss Parker, 
librarian of the Sage library, West Bay 
City,Mich. Miss Parker introducedthe 
subject by relating her experiences in 
converting a library of 20,000v.,arranged 
regardless of method, in a building 
planned after the Cornell library, on the 
second floor, into a systematized, or- 
ganized, and up-to-date institution, on 
the first floor, in one large apartment. 

Albert Kahn, an architect of Detroit, 
gave a very practical talk upon the 
architecture of libraries. 

F. W. Chamberlin of the Library 
Bureau followed, with a discussion of 
library fittings, calling attention to the 
mistake that is often made of putting 
all the money, particularly if it is a gift, 
into the building, leaving nothing for 
fittings and the necessary library tools. 
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It does not pay to buy anything but 
the best quality in the line of furnish- 
ings, as cheap fittings lower the stand- 
ard of an expensive building as well as 
limit its usefulness as a library. It is 
quite as illogical to expect good results 
from a librarian who has no appliances 
with which to make her material avail- 
able to her patrons, as to expect a tele- 
graph office or postoffice to serve the 
public without the instruments or appli- 
ances for the material at hand, and it is 
also necessary to haveat hand the means 
of placing it promptly, properly, and 
intelligently before those who want it. 

There is an inspiration in a well- 
equipped library in direct proportion 
with the supply of appliancesand things 
with which to do the work. Things to 
do with leave the mind of the libra- 
rian free to do. Librarians and com- 
mittees should consult experienced li- 
brary workers in developing their libra- 
ries. This will cost nothing but the 
time expended and the result will bea 
saving of time, strength, and money. 

Anna J. Fiske, of the Calumet and 
Heckla Public library, read a paper on 
accessioning, giving the various pro- 
cesses through which a book passes in 
becoming recorded as the property of 
a library. 

Nellie Loving, librarian of the High 
school library at Ann Arbor, on the sub- 
ject of classification, responded with no 
little enthusiasm upon the merits of the 
Dewey system for all libraries, large or 
small. 

The problems of cataloging were 
brought out by Mrs Mary J. Bushy. 

Miss Walton, librarian of the Normal 
college of Ypsilanti, brought the ses- 
sion to a close with an interesting talk 
upon meeting the public: 

Bishop Wilberforce was one of the 
greatest men of the century, and the 
source of his wonderful success in deal- 
ing with all sorts and conditions of men 
was his personal interest, and the abso- 
lute concentration of all his thought on 
the matter in hand as he dealt with each 
individual. 

The briefest and best statement I 
ever heard, of what is necessary to 
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make a librarian, was by Mrs Elmen- 
dorf, who one day casually remarked, 
in the course of conversation, Oh it’s not 
much to be a librarian; all you need is 
to know a few things and be kind (a 
very happy illustration in itself of one 
of the chief requisites—humility). A 
very short amplification of Mrs Elmen- 
dorf’s words will carry all I can say of 
what is necessary in meeting the public. 

There are two points regarding the 
time and work ot the librarian that I 
would like to emphasize very strongly. 
The first is accessibility. 

I do believe much more of this rou- 
tine, detail work, could be delegated to 
the cheaper assistant, and the librarian, 
who is supposed, and most often right- 
fully supposed, to be the best one in the 
library—the librarian, I repeat, could be 
in her proper place of full accessibil- 
ity to her public. I am getting on very 
unsafe, heretical ground, but I affirm 
that I even believe that a perfect library 
hand, the exact position of a semicolon, 
and a possible disarrangement of order 
of imprint, might be sacrificed to this 
greater accessibility. 

And this brings me to the catalog— 
that graven image in many a trained 
librarian’s heart. The public won’t use 
the catalog, you savy. How often do 
you take them to the catalog instead 
of sending them to it? The cataiog at 
best is of more service to the librarian 
than to the public, as she can use it with 
more discrimination—do not understand 
me to mean that it is made for the cat- 
aloger; it is made for the public, and 
should be as simple and clear as possi- 
ble, and always made from their point 
of view, not as you think they ought 
to understand it, but as they can and 
will understand it. Let a high school 
fellow, for example, come for some- 
thing on Abraham Lincoln. Send him 
to the catalog. Oh, yes, it’s such an 
easy way and the chances are he will 
call for Nicolay and Hay. Go with 
him, run over the cards, explain what 
things mean, imprint, a whole book, or 
a chapter out of a book (time was when 
you could not understand a catalog); 
select something and tell the boy “to 
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come again when you get in a tight 
place,” and your public will begin to 
use your catalog. 

I know I have taken up some very 
small matters of detail, and have said 
nothing of the intellectual requirements, 
which I must cover with another story, 
of a small boy who fell out of bed and 
awakened his mother with his screams 
of fright and hurt feelings. Whenasked 
how it happened the little chap was at 
first too dazed to answer, but finally said: 
I guess I do know how it happened; I 
went to sleep too near where I got into 
bed. Let us take warning and beware 
lest we too go to sleep too soon after 
entering our profession. 

At the business session the following 
officers werereélected: President, H.M. 
Utley, Detroit; first vice-president, H. 
O. Severance, Ann Arbor; second vice- 
president, Phebe Parker, West Bay City; 
treasurer, Mrs M. F. Jewell, Adrian; 
secretary, Margaret C. Upleger, Mount 
Clemens. 

A resolution of thanks to James E. 
Scripps for his kindly hospitality and en- 
tertaining the association was adopted, 
and the meeting was brought to a close 
with a pleasant trolley ride about the 
city, stopping at the various points of 
interest and visiting the branch library 
at the Central high school. 


Missouri— The first session of the third 
annual meeting of the Missouri Library 
association was called to order October 
23, at the Carnegie building ct the Se- 
dalia Public library, with an attendance 
of 38. Mrs Carrie Whitney, president 
of the association, wasinthe chair. Lee 
Montgomery, representing the library 
board of the Sedalia Public library, 
made a short address of welcome, which 
was responded to by Mrs Whitney. 

The preliminary business having been 
attended to, Mr Crunden, of the com- 
mitteeon a Model library at the World’s 
fair, read a paper on that project. He 
detailed the progress made up to this 
time in inducing the executive co:nmit- 
tee of the Louisiana Purchase exposi- 
tion to grant such a sum of money as 
will enable the construction of a suitable 
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building on the grounds of the exposi- 
tion. No definite results have as yet 
been attained, but it is hoped that some 
progress will be made very soon’ The 
tormer report of Gen. Milton Moore, 
chairman of the committee, was read by 
the secretary. 

In the absence of Miss Ahern, who 
was to have read a paper on the Rela- 
tion of the trustee to the library, the 
secretary read a symposium compiled 
by her from letters written by promi- 
nent librarians. Mr Crunden and Mr 
Whiteford also spoke. 

The paper on Library buildings for 
small libraries was read by Mr Wright. 
He was followed by J. L. Mauran of St 
Louis, and F. C. Gunn of Kansas City, 
both practicing architects, who dis- 
cussed the question in the light of their 
experience in constructing several such 
buildings. 

In the evening a reception was ten- 
dered to the visiting delegates by the 
Sedalia library board. 

The second session on Friday was 
opened by a paper by Duncan Burnet, 
on The selection of books for small li- 
braries. J. F. Langton took up the dis- 
cussion, calling attention to the fact 
that the prime requisite to a successful 
book selection is a study of the constit- 
uency of the library. Miss Simonds 
then read a paper on the Province of 
periodicals, showing the great value of 
such publications, and the best method 
for their use. 

Library commissions, their nature 
and functions, was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Miss Tyler, of the lowa com- 
mission. She described the rise of the 
commission idea, its development in the 
various states, the system of codpera- 
tion between the different commissions, 
andthe methods of work inthe Iowa 
commission. Mr Wright and others 
discussed the prospects of the passage 
of a library commission bill at the com- 
ing session of the General assembly, 
and the relation of the commission to 
the present library board. 

J. A. Whiteford and G. V. Buchanan 
spoke on District school libraries, from 
the viewpoint of the superintendent of 
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schools. They called particular atten- 
tion to the lack of training in the use of 
books displayed by the graduates of 
normal schools. Mr Wright was ap- 
pointed as delegate to the Missouri 
Teachers’ association, which is to be 
held at St Louis. 

In the afternoon the first paper on 
The evolution of trifles was read by 
Miss Bishop. She spoke of the value 
of many things not esteemed of much 
consequence by the ordinary library, 
and detailed the methods by which 
newspaper clippings are made available, 
at the Kansas City library. 

F. A. Sampson, secretary of the State 
Historical association, then read a pa- 
per on the Public documents of the 
state of Missouri. He called particular 
attention to the difficulties in the way 

‘of collection, by reason of the low esti- 
mate placed bythe public on such docu- 
ments, and criticised very severely the 
method of publication. 

The question-box, in the absence of 
Miss Ahern, was conducted by Mr 
Langton. After the completion of the 
program the association took up the 
regular business. 

The following amendment to the con- 
stitution, which was proposed at the last 
meeting of the association, was passed: 

Resolved, That the constitution of this asso- 
ciation is hereby amended by striking out the 
words ‘‘5o cents,’’ in line one of section 6, and 
the words “one dollar” inserted in lieu thereof, 
- that said section amended should read as fol- 

Ows: 

Dues and Debts: The annual fee shall be 
one dollar. No officer, committee, or member 
of the association shall incur any expense in 
its name, nor shall the treasurer make any pay- 
ment from its funds, unless authorized to do so 
by a vote of the executive board. 

The nominating committee made its 
report, and the following officers were 
selected: President, J. F. Langton, St 
Louis Public library; Ist vice-president, 
Prof. W. F. Webb, Central college, 


Fayette; 2d vice-president, Anna Pow- 
ers, Warrensburg normal; secretary and 
treasurer, Faith E. Smith, Sedalia Pub- 
lic library. 

Invitations for the next meeting of 
the association were received from Jef- 
ferson City and St Joseph, and the 
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matter of the decision was referred to 
the executive committee. 

It was voted to continue the Library 
commission committee, consisting of 
Messrs Lathrop, Yeater, and Wright, 
for another year. 

A motion was passed appointing a 
committee, consisting of Mr Crunden 
and two others of his selection, to con- 
fer with the State teachers’ association 
in regard to common interests. 

The association then passed a voteof 
thanks to Miss Smith and the members 
of the Sedalia board for their kindness 
and courtesy to the association during 
the session of the convention. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Inthe evening the association listened 
to a very interesting address on the 
Argument for libraries, by Mr Crunden. 


Nebraska—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Library association is 
pronounced the most successful general 
convention the organization has ever 
held. The 25 members of the associa- 
tion, with new members almost three 
times that number, met in Omaha Octo- 
ber 16 and 17 and thoroughly enjoyed 
the three-session program. 

The beautiful Omaha Public library 
was thrown open in allits seven depart- 
ments, from art gallery to bindery, and 
was well explored and admired by the 
guests. 

An interesting exhibition of old 
books, rare bindings, Library commis- 
sion maps and Public library plans, was 
arranged, and made use of as well, in il- 
lustrating some of the papers read. 

Among the out-of-state visitors were 
Dr J. K. Hosmer of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the American Library Associ- 
ation; Purd Wright, librarian of St 
Joseph Public library, and M. H. Doug- 
lass of Grinnell college library. 

The first session was devoted entirely 
to the subjects of interest to a library 
in a small town. 

Miss Tobitt, president, addressed the 
association, with a few words of wel- 
come to the members from other towns: 

Under the topic of How to establish 
a library in a small town, Mr Barrett, 
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of the State historical society library, 
gave a short talk on library law. 

He dealt with the best methods to 
use in working for the establishment of 
libraries, and particularly advocated em- 
phasizing the practical use of libraries 
as raising real estate values, when bring- 
ing the matter before the city council. 

Miss Bullock, secretary of State li- 
brary commission, gave a full report of 
the work accomplished through the 
commission, especially emphasizing the 
traveling library as the only substantial 
means of encouraging the establishment 
of libraries where there are none. With 
the aid of maps and statistics she pre- 
sentéd clearly to the association just 
what the growth had been, and it is 
altogether encouraging. 

Ross G. Hammond of Fremont, Mrs 
W.G. Whitmore of Valley, Mrs Lane 
of South Omaha, and Mrs Berry of 
McCook, gave interesting accounts of 
the establishment of libraries in their 
towns. These talks showed in every 
case that the promoters of these libra- 
ries were imbued with the truly ag- 
gressive and progressive library ‘spirit. 
It should be noted here how much of 
the hard effort to build up libraries in 
the little town comes through the 
Women’s clubs in that town. 

Jane Abbott of Lincoln read a paper 
prepared by Mrs Carrie Dennis Reed, 
formerly librarian of the Lincoln Public 
library, on Library building plans. Mrs 
Reed has the subject thoroughly well in 
hand, having only recently completed 
the designs of the new Carnegie build- 
ing in Lincoln. Her paper describes 
this model library building, and in a 
general way discusses the responsibility 
of planning a library, and the things to 
be taken into consideration in selecting 
a site and making plans. 

Two short talks followed on the same 
subject by architects, one by Harry Low- 
rie, and the other by Mr Pierce,who rep- 
resented Thomas R. Kimball, architects 
of the Lincoln and Omaha public libra- 
ries. 

Mr Cheet of South Omaha gave a 
short talk on the establishment of the 
new library in that city. 
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Under the topic, The use of the library 
by the schools, Miss Pfeiffer, of Omaha 
High school, read a carefully prepared 
paper. This was not a treatment of 
practical methods and devices by which 
schools may make use of the libraries, 
for libraries, she says, have already 
placed at the disposal of the schools 
more material than they have used. 
Miss Pfeiffer considered the school side 
of the question, and whether they real- 
ized the value and necessity of a li- 
brary. 

Miss McCray of Brownell hall,Omaha, 
and Father Stretch of Creighton univer- 
sity, also discussed the same subject. 

In the evening Dr Hosmer addressed 
an audience that filled the lecture-room, 
as he spoke upon Books, living and 
dead. His text hetook from a sugges- 
tion of Pres. Eliot of Harvard, that 
“dead” books, asindicated by their not 
being used, should be put away in a re- 
ceiving vault. 

Dr Hosmer differed with Pres. Eliot, 
that a book might be “dead” to some 
and yet alive to others, and as for books, 
as well as men, there is a resurrection. 

Discussing libraries and books in 
general, Dr Hosmer made a plea for 
the “disreputable member of the fam- 
ily,’ the novel, and showed the reforms 
that such novels as Hard Cash, Nicho- 
las Nickleby and Uncle Tom’s cabin had 
wrought. 

He concluded by saying that those 
who care for books have a high calling, 
and stand side by side with teachers. 

Dr Hosmer’s lecture was eloquent, 
and frequently applauded. 

The second day’s session opened 
with a business meeting. The associa- 
tion, by motion, expressed its approval 
of the efforts toward securing a larger 
appropriation for the work of the State 
library commission. 

Fremont was chosen as the meeting 
place of the association next year. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Edith Tobitt, Omaha; first vice- 
president, Jane Abbott, Lincoln; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. L. Talbott, South 
Omaha; secretary, Clara A. Mulli- 
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ken, Lincoln; treasurer, Margaret A. 
O’Brien, Omaha. 

The first paper of the program was 
given by Miss Compton, of the Univer- 
sity library, on Book-buying. 

She divided her paper into the three 
headings: Who shall choose the books, 
what they shall choose, and for whom 
they shall be chosen. 

The library must be suited to the 
likes of the people who use it, as well as 
to the book committees’ idea of what 
they need. 

The library reading public should not 
be regarded asa whole, but the indi- 
vidual demands of the minister, the 
teacher, the tired mother, and the rest- 
less boy and girl should be considered. 
Give them a chance to choose some- 
thing just a little better than that to 
which they have been accustomed. 

In proportioning various classes of 
books, do away with the “well-balanced” 
idea. In a small library with limited 
funds it is better to wait fora demand 
for certain classes of books, except of 
fiction, than to stock up with what some- 
body may want some day. 

Miss Compton’s paper led to a discus- 
sion of whether to buy from the local 
dealer or the large publishing house, 
which was entered into witha great deal 
of feeling by a number of librarians. 

Miss Parsons, in her paper on Pub- 
lic documents in a non-depository li- 
brary, made a selection of most useful 
city, state, and federal publications 
which the small library should beg or 
buy. She likewise listed those it should 
not buy—Get only those you can use, 
and all you can get. Her paper urged 
legislation in Nebraska for a better or- 
ganized system of distribution of our 
publications. Then, too, a duplicate de- 
pository should be established, where 
they may be distributed in form of ex- 
changes. There is no reason for their 
being a burdensome care. Catalog and 
order and treat as books. Do not pile 


them up untouched until daunted by the 
magnitude of the task. Present them 
to the public for use. 

In his paper, How to advertise a li- 
brary, Mr Wright advocates that much 
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more aggression be used in making the 
library known to the people. ‘The 
keeping everlastingly at it” is the key- 
note of his suggestions. 

If bulletins are issued, be sure that 
they reach others than the regular pat- 
rons of the library. Place them, free 
of charge, in the schools, in stores, 
factories, and Sunday-schools. 

The bulletin that is sold even at a 
price of I cent is no use. The news- 
papers should publish, free of charge, 
book lists, the librarian’s reports, gifts 
made to the library, notice of rare 
books, and the like. Placing selected 
volumes in workshops and _ factories 
may not only stimulate new reading, 
but a wider range of interests for the 
laborer. Mr Wright emphasizes the 
matter of helping clubs in arranging 
their programs, as well as helping with 
their papers. Personal contact plays a 
great part in advertising a library. 

A paper read by M. A. Douglass on 
Aids to reference work in a small li- 
brary is to be published later in PuBLic 
LIBRARIES. 

A social afternoon closed the pro- 
gram. The libraries of Creighton uni- 
versity and the Omaha high school were 
visited by a number, and the Lessinger 
art gallery made the general rendezvous 
for a delightful time. 

This gallery of paintings is a part of 
the very beautiful and artistic home of 
Mr and Mrs Haller, the former of whom 
is a member of the State library com- 
mission. A _ beautiful luncheon was 
served by Mrs Haller. 


New Jersey—The Library association 
met in the Trenton Public library Oc- 
tober 15. Owing to the illness of Mr 
Ayres, the president of the association, 
Mr Bostwick of New York presided. 
The meeting was opened by a timely 
address of welcome by F. S. Katzen- 
bach, mayor of Trenton. The first 
paper on the program was by Dr E. C. 
Richardson of Princeton, on the Trav- 
eling librarian. Dr Richardson im- 
pressed upon his hearers the necessity 
of travel to a successful librarian. 
Travel is a great educational factor 
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both in respect to general information 
and in respect to the technical knowl- 
edge of a librarian’s work. He gave 
some of his interesting and helpful ex- 
periences in his trips abroad. 

Then followed a discussion on The es- 
tablishment ot libraries in small towns. 
This was opened by W. C. Kimball, who 
told of the lack of libraries in the state, 
and the work that the State library 
commission has done to arouse interest 
in the small towns. Charles Baxter, 
State superintendent of schools, asked 
for codperation in revising the lists of 
school reading, and spoke of what has 
been accomplished in the school libra- 
ries. ‘A general discussion followed, 
and asa result the executive committee 
was empowered to appoint a committee 
to unite with the Public library com- 
mission in exciting interest thruout the 
state for the establishment of libraries. 
The state is to be asked to put the 
charge of the traveling libraries in the 
hands of the Public library commission. 
The executive committee is also em- 
powered to appoint a committee of five 
to codperate with the State superin- 
tendent of instruction in the revision 
of lists for school reading. It was de- 
cided to hold more frequent meetings 
through the winter of the nature of li- 
brary institutes. 

Mr Dana of Newark then spoke of 
the great and lamentable dearth of lit- 
erary matter connected with the state, 
and he, with E. T. Tomlinson of Eliza- 
beth, was appointed a committee to 
collect information on the subject, and 
as far as possible excite new efforts in 
that direction. The report of the nom- 
inating committee was accepted, and 
the following officers elected for the 
coming year: President, Adam Strohm, 
Trenton Public library; vice-presidents, 
V. L. Collins, Library of Princeton uni- 
versity, and J. L. Naar of Trenton; sec- 
retary, Miss Carr, Library of Princeton 
university; treasurer, Miss Oddie, East 
Orange Public library. 

Luncheon was served in the banquet 
room of the Trenton house. In the 
afternoon visits were made to the State 
library and, thru the courtesy of the 
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Trenton Street railway company, the 
library of Princeton university. 


Washington—A meeting of the District 
of Columbia Library association was 
held October 15, at the Columbian uni- 
versity, the president, Thomas Clark, 
being in the chair, and 42 members at- 
tending. After receiving to member- 
ship Miss Woodin and Miss Sewall of 
the Departmental libraries, the associa- 
tion had the pleasure of listening toa 
most entertaining paper by Dr H. Car- 
rington Bolton, entitled; The Solomon 
of Bohemia. 

Dr Bolton gave a most interesting ac- 
count of a curious mania for collecting 
all sorts of things, from all parts of the 
world, of the eccentric monarch, King 
Rudolph II of Bohemia (1552-1611). 

Dr Bolton’s paper having been re- 
ceived with great approval by the asso- 
ciation, the president invited members 
to exchange vacation experiences of a 
literary or bibliographical character. 
The first to respond was Mr Crandall, 
who invited the association to inspect 
four recent bibliographical productions. 
He first displayed a reprint of a paper by 
Dr Morgan, issued as the first publica- 
tion of the Bibliographical society of 
Chicago. Regret was expressed at the 
number of errors, chiefly typographical, 
which the work contains, showing that 
the society has still to perfect itself in 
the art of printing. 

The second book was Adelaide R. 
Hasse’s valuable work on public docu- 
ments. Miss Hasse has given in brief 
form the results of her long experience 
in public documents. That the book 
will be received with gratitude by the 
many librarians of the country is cer- 
tain. The few errors in the book only 
prove the difficulty of the problem. 

Daniel Denton’s Description of New 
York was the next book exhibited, and 
the scholarly introduction by Mr Neu- 
man was highly complimented by Mr 
Crandall. 

Last came Mr Larned’s Annotated 
bibliography of American history. The 
notes by Dr Hosmer were specially 
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spoken of as being concise and full of 
information. 

Mr Solberg spoke of reading with 
much pleasure some new novels by the 
Swedish writer, Selma Lagerl6f, andthe 
Verlorene Paradies of Ludwig Fulda; he 
referred also to a new bibliographical 
publication on the Balearic Islands. 

Mr Koch next gave an interesting 
summary of the publications of private 
and limited presses of America. The 
large number of these presses was a sur- 
prise to many of the members, and Mr 
Koch was asked to make some arrange- 
ment for printing the information thus 
gathered. ; 

Finally, Mr Martel referred briefly to 
the first two parts of the new catolog 
of scientific literature, and the meeting 
adjourned before ten o’clock. 

At the November meeting 22 new 
members from the congressional library 
were received. Mr Spofford gave an 
account of a recent visit to the libra- 
ries on the Pacific Coast. Dr Presnell, 
of the Bureau of education, gave a full 
account of the origin and use of the A. 
L. A. library of s000v. Nearly 100,000 
copies have been distributed and the 
demand is still brisk. 

R. K. SHaw, Sec’y. 





Springfield List of Interesting Books 
Chemistry, engineering, building, etc. 


Baker, R.S., Boys’ book of inventions. 

Byrn, E. W., Progress of invention. 

Clark, T. C. ad others, American railway. 

Cochrane, C. H., Wonders of modern mechan- 
ism. 

Davis, C. G., How to build a skipjack. 

Goss, W. F. M., Bench work in wood. 

Hiscox, G. D., Horseless vehicles. 

Hopkins, G. M., Experimental science. 

How to make and how to mend, by an amateur 
mechanic. 

Iles, George, Flame, electricity, and the camera 

Johnston, J. F. W., Chemistry of common life. 

Shinn, C. H., Story of the mine. 

Sloane, T. O'C., Liquid air and liquefaction of 
gases. 

Spon, Ernest, Mechanic’s own book. 

Stephens, W. P., Canoe and boat building. 

Wheeler, C. G., Wood working for beginners. 

Williams, H. S., Story of 19th century science. 

Woodhull, J. F., Home-made apparatus. 
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Many Books 


Solomon said that “of the making of 
books there is no end.” We have pro- 
gressed from Solomon’s day both in 
the length of our books and the number 
of them. 

To take up a catalog of any great 
publishing house is a study and a con- 
stant surprise to one who likes to read, 
and who would like to read every good 
book published. The very number pre- 
vents such an idea now. No man could 
read all the books published on any 
one branch of knowledge without giv: 
ing all his time to it. No medical stu- 
dent could read all the works on medi- 
cine; no divinity student could read the 
works of even the better kind on reli- 


gious subjects. No lawyer could read - 


the new books on the law and do any- 
thing else. 

As no one man could read all the 
books published on one branch of know}- 
edge, so no man pretends to under- 
take it. The flood of books is so large 
and so constant that no library pretends 
to buy all the new ones. The great 
Congressional library at Washington 
will soon be the greatest collection of 
books in the world, because it receives 
copies of all the copyrighted books in 
the United States, and buys from all 
countries in large numbers, but it does 
not even attempt to get all the new 
books. 

The number increases at such a rate 
that one wonders what the future has 
in store for future generations in the 
way of new literature. How can there 
be even a tew thoughts that have not 
already been used. But there is to be 
no end to bookmaking.—7he Birming- 
ham Register. 





Light and air are destructive ele- 
ments that are playing havoc with wood 
pulp paper used in most newspapers and 
many books. It is believed by men who 
have made this matter a study, that 
within 50 years the newspaper files of 
the present day cannot be accessible to 
the public without great restrictions, 
on account of their fragile condition. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


The reception given by the Drexel 
institute Library school association to 
the new class has grown to bean annual 
custom, and has always proved a very 
sociable and enjoyable occasion. This 
year it was held October 29, and the 
committee of graduates in charge pro- 
vided, by way of entertainment, a geo- 
graphical game, which consisted of 40 
large cards hung up around the room, 
each one containing pictures, letters, 
or small objects which represented 
a geographical name to be guessed. 
Considerable merriment was caused by 
our rapid travels around the globe, and 
seven-league boots seemed to be owned 
that evening by everyone. 

Ada F. Liveright, class of ’96, is at 
present cataloger at the College of phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia. 

Alvaretta P. Abbott, class of ’g9, is 
—— the Union library, Hatboro, 

a. 

Hetty S. Johnston, class of ’99, has 
‘ been appointed assistant in charge of 
the evening work in the Drexel insti- 
tute library. : 

Charles E. Janvrin, class of 1902, has 
been appointed librarian of the Jeffer- 
son Medical college, Philadelphia. 

Kathrine H. McAlarney, class of 1902, 
has become an assistant in the Free li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Miriam B Wharton, class of 1902, 
has finished her work of organizing the 
McVeytown (Pa.) Public library. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 

The junior class in the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg, now numbers II, one 
student, Edith Loring of Dedham, 
Mass., having entered since the begin- 
ning of the term. 

During the past month the senior 
class visited the Carnegie libraries of 
Braddock and Homestead, and two of 
the seniors, Alice G. Goddard and Flor- 
ence J. Heaton, attended the Williams- 
port meeting of the Keystone state Li- 
brary association. 
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Visiting lecturers during October 


Georgia Allison, supervisor of kin- 
dergartens of Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
How to tell stories to children. 

Elizabeth Culp, principal Pittsburg 
and Allegheny kindergarten college, 
The spirit of codperation. 

Mrs E. M. Fairchild, vice-director 
New York State library school, Growth 
of library ideals. 

Frederick M. Crunden, librarian pub- 
lic library, St Louis, Work of the St 
Louis Public library in the schools 

Frank A. Hutchins, secretary Wis- 
consin Free library commission, The 
boy problem. 

Cora K. Dunnells, Pittsburg, Pa., as- 
sistant Wylie avenue branch, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg. 


Pratt institute 


The annual reception given by the 
graduates’ association to the library 
class was held Thursday evening, No- 
vember 6, in the library classrooms, 
which were prettily transformed for 
the occasion. There were about 70 
present, all of whom were subjected to 
a test of their five senses. Those who 
were found deficient in taste or smell 
showed no less relish of coffee and 
other refreshment than if they had been 
able to distinguish gasoline from kero- 
sene; and if some of the guests could 
not name an L. B. book support, or a 
shelf-list card at sight, they proved the 
more interesting companions to those 
to whom such objects were all too fa- 
miliar. The reunion was a very cordial 
home gathering of graduates and stu- 
dents welcomed by Miss Plummer, and 
Miss Hutchinson, president of the 
graduates’ association. 

The classes were represented as fol- 
lows: 1891, three; 1892, one; 1893, one; 
1894, two; 1895, three; 1896, two; 1897, 
two; 1898, two; 1899, three; 1900, four, 
I9OI, seven; 1902, five; 1903, twenty- 
three. 

The course of eight lectures on The 
history of learning in Europe, by Wil- 
liam Warner Bishop, began on Friday, 
November 14, most auspiciously. A 
number of listeners from the institute 


¢ 
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and other places were present, in ad- 
dition to the Library school and some 
of the library staff. 

The regular lecture courses of the 
Library school began November Ig, 
with the first lecture on the History of 
libraries, by George Watson Cole. 


Simmons’ college, Boston 
4 


The library work here will cover es- 
sentially the same ground as the ac- 
credited schools, but the work will be 
spread over four years instead of two, 
as the students will not give their whole 
time to the work. 

This first year the courses are much 
alike; but six hours a week is given to 
technical work in the department of li- 
brary science for freshmen. No ad- 
vanced work is offered this year. Li- 
brary handwriting, typewriting, simple 
dictionary cataloging, and order de- 
partment work will occupy the greater 
part of the time. We are trying to do 
thoroughly what we do attempt. 

Another year‘ this class will go on 
with cataloging, classification, and ref- 
erence work. It is proposed also to 
have an advanced course for assistants 
who have had library experience but 
no theory, and have a little time each 
week to attend lectures. This year 
our quarters are rather small, as it was 
impossible to foretell just how many 
students there would be. 

M. E. Rossins. 


Some serious minded persons com- 
plain of novels just as they are heard 
complaining of the degeneracy of taste 
in the drama, and the habit of living in 
flats, and playing pins pong, but the 
complaints are fruitless. Flats are 
“handy,” comic opera is entertaining 
and mirthful, current fiction is, above 
all, instinct with the life of the present. 
It is the most adequate expression in 
the form of art of the thought and feel- 
ing of the age in which we live. In 
the majority of cases a taste for books 
is created through the reading of fic- 
tion. There are worse ways of spend- 
ing time than in reading good stories. 
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A. L. A. Catalog of 1904 

Instead of supplementing the A. L.A. 
catalog of 1893, as at first proposed, it 
has been decided to revise and enlarge 
it to about 8000v. as the main exhibit 
of the American Library Association 
at the Louisiana Purchase exposition 
at St Louis in 1904. While the work 
will center in the New York state li- 
brary, the catalog will represent, as its 
name implies, the best judgment of the 
many members of the A. L. A. inter- 
ested in providing the most practical 
guide for librarians and readers. Al- 
though comparatively few can be called 
on by name, everyone is as cordially 
invited to lend a hand as if asked per- 
sonally. Specially welcome will be 
opinions as to usefulness of specified 
books arising from actual experience, 
dissent from leading reviews based 
either on experience or definite knowl- 
edge, and original or quoted notes 

From the 1893 catalog should clearly 
be dropped books out of print (unless 
easily obtainable), as well as superseded 
books and editions; but by the present 
plan other titles will be retained as rep- 
resenting the best judgment of the most 
competent members of the association, 
which for standard literature is as valid 
today as 10 years ago. Is it the gen- 
eral opinion that their selection should 
be challenged, or accepted as the best 
foundation on which to add the best 
books of the succeeding 10 years? Are 
there too many expensive and scholarly 
works of not enough service in small 
libraries to justify buying in the first 
5000 or 8000v.? Onthese, and any other 
points, the editor will be glad to hear 
either directly, or through the Library 
journal or Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

It will be a great convenience if con- 
tributors will send titles and notes on 
slips of standard catalog card size (7.5 
x 12.5cm.), so that they can be inserted 
in the official file without copying. 

Proofs will be mailed to those willing 
to read tentative lists, and return them 
with criticisms, if they will send their 
addresses, specifying subjects they wish 
to see, to the editor, Melvil Dewey, 
State library, Albany, N. Y. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Elizabeth Wales is reorganizing the 
Frost library at Marlboro, N. H. 


George W. Wing has been elected 
State librarian of Vermont, to succeed 
H. A. Huse. 


A reading-room has been opened in 
Boston, and will be supported by the 
Hellenic Philanthropic society for the 
use of the Greeks of the city. 


Dorcas Tracy, who recently resigned 
her position at the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., was married, November 
25, to H: T. Washburn of Boston. 


A librarian of the Y. M. C.A. library 
in Meriden, Conn, is credited with 
using the bound volumes of public 
documents in his charge in lieu of coal. 

Central Atlantic 


J. P. Morgan has bought the manu- 
script of Ruskin’s Seven lamps of archi- 
tecture for $25,000. 


Mayor Low laid the cornerstone of 
the new public library building in New 
York city November Io. 


George E. Reed, for the past three 
years State librarian of Pennsylvania, 
has resigned that position. 


Mary Morse has been appointed li- 
brarian of the new Carnegie library of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Thomas Dalzell has been elected li- 
brarian of the school library at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., at a salary of $1000 a year. 


John R. Anderson, 114 Fifth av., New 
York, has the contract with the Book- 
lover’s library to dispose of its old 
books. 

Clarence W. Perle, classifier of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago, has re- 
signed, and goes to the Library of 
congress. 

The Maryland Library commission 
has established 20 traveling libraries of 
35v. each, which are to be sent to vari- 
ous parts of the state. 


The city of Albany, N.Y., has re- 
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jected the proposition of Andrew Car- 
negie to give the city $150,000 for a 
library on certain conditions. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburg will 
try the experiment of making school 
buildings book deposit stations for the 
circulation of books through theschools. 


An interesting exhibition of the origi- 
nal drawings made by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, to illustrate his Just so stories, is 
being held at Doubleday, Page & Co.’s, 
New York city. 

Maud McPherson, assistant librarian 
of the Simmons’ library, Kenosha, Wis., 
has resigned her position to go to the 
catalog department of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg. 


Adam J. Strohm, librarian of Trenton, 
N. J., and Cecilia McConnel of Win- 
netka, IIIl., were married October 30 at 
the latter place. Both were members 
of the Illinois library school, 1goo. 


Henry C. Rew, who gave the library 
to Newark, N. Y., has offered the li- 
brary $500 for books on condition that 
the town raise asimilar amount. Mr 
Rew has just returned from a year’s 
travel in foreign lands. 


Central 


The Galesburg (Ill.) Public library 
has opened a children’s library of 400o0v. 

Kate Lewis, Pratt 1902, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Wisconsin Free 
library commission. 

The cornerstone of the Stephenson 
library at Marinette, Wis., was laid No- 
vember 18 with appropriate ceremonies. 

Edward C. Williams, librarian of 
Hatch library, Western Reserve uni- 
versity, Cleveland, was married Novem- 
ber 26 to Ethel Perry Chesnutt, daugh- 
ter of C. W. Chesnutt, the well-known 
author. 

The John Crerar library of Chicago 
has issued a list of the current period- 
icals inthe reading-room of that library. 
They number some 1600 titles, and are 
given in three arrangements, alphabet- 
ically by title, or name of society issu- 
ing, classed by subject, and classed by 
foreign language. 
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Minnie Gibson, for some time libra- 
rian of the Reuben McMillan library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, resigned her posi- 
tion December I and is succeeded by 
Anna L. Morse of New York State 
library school. 


The new D B. Henderson library ot 
the Upper Iowa university was formally 
opened November 11. Speaker Hen- 
derson delivered the dedicatory ad- 
dress. Mr Henderson has given his 
private library of several thousand vol- 
umes to the institution which bears his 
name. 


Raymond C. Davis, librarian of the 
University of* Michigan, made his 
twenty-fifth annual report a few days 
since. In this he said that he had com- 
pleted 29 years of service in the library, 
25 as librarian, and that during that 
time the number of books belonging 
to the university had increased from 
23,909 to 165,000. The law library of 
the university lacks but 373 volumes of 
having 20,000 books on the shelves. 


The John Crerar library has pur- 
chased the personal collection of Prof. 
Richard Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin, noted for his study and research 
in sociology. It fills 40 cases, and is 
estimated to contain some 40o0v. and 
about the same number of pamphlets, 
and is especially rich in books on the 
American social movement, particularly 
early trade union literature and that of 
social communities. The collection 
contains nearly 600v. of labor journals. 

It is very unfortunate that the crowded 
condition of the temporary quarters of 
the John Crerar library will prevent its 
making these books available immedi- 
ately, and that it will be some months 
before much of the material can serve 
the purpose for which it was purchased. 


South 
The cornerstone of the Rosenberg 


library at Galveston, Tex., was laid with 
Masonic ceremonies November 21. 


The State teachers’ association of 
Mississippi has a library board in its 
organization which is making consider- 
able effort to enlarge library interest 


and work among the schools of that 
state. G. F. Boyd of Kosciusko, Miss , 
is chairman of the board. 


Pauline G. Wiggan has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the University of 
West Virginia at Morgantown, to suc- 
ceed Eliza J. Skinner, who has gone to 
the Library of congress 


The library of 18,000v. of music, col- 
lected by P. S. Gilmore, has been sold 
by his widow for $275,000 to the band 
which will have charge of the music at 
St Louis during the coming exposition. 


The Dallas (Tex.) Public library cele- 
brated its first anniversary by throwing 
open the building to the public and 
holding a reception for all who came, 
on October 29. The building was bril- 
liantly lighted and decorated with flow- 
ers and ferns, and music was discoursed. 
Souvenirs of the occasion were given to 
visitors, and consisted of a handsome 
card, with a halftone of the exterior of 
the building on one side and on the 
other statistics and information of the 
history and condition of the library. 


West 


The Woods public library of York, 
Neb., was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies November 20. 


Pacific Coast 


H. Ralph Mead, a graduate of Cor- 
nell university, and for two years assist- 
ant reference librarian there, has ac- 
cepted a position on the library staff 
of the University of California, and be- 
gan his new duties November I. 


Foreign 


Andrew Carnegie has given $75,000 
for a new library building in Belfast, 
Ireland. 


Position wanted—A young man with 
special training, and eight years’ expe- 
rience as librarian, desires change from 
present position. Library of about 
20,000v., or work in reference or cata- 
loging department of larger library pre- 
ferred. Good references. Address W., 
care Pus.Lic LIBRARIES. 
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UR Book Department occupies a large portion of the space of 
this building, and we carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American publishers than any other 
house in the United States. Not only do we carry the regu- 
lar publications of all the prominent publishers of miscella- 
neous, technical, scientific, and school and college text-books, 

but also thousands of publications of the lesser known publishers and 

thousands of volumes for which there is only a limited demand and which 
are not carried by the general bookseller. We also carry a large stock of 


new and second-hand English books, including many rare and valuable 
works. 














We will gladly quote our prices to intending buyers, and invite librarians and book 
committees to call upon us and avail themselves of the opportunity to select from our 
large stock, and of the facilities and conveniences of our library department. 


A. C. MoCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Library Bureau Periodical 
Record Cards. 








Vols. per yr. 


YEAR || JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. | MAY {JUNE/JULY | AUG. |SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC. 



















































































Reg. price.............- 4 eaten... __ Fe | 
| 
Source é T. P. and Ind. 
ae Form t 
31 r-1. Stock form of Periodical Record card for Monthly or Yearly Registration. 


L. B. Periodical Record Cards for Monthly or Yearly Registration are indispensable in all 
well administered libraries. They are printed and ruled for months of year. One card is used 
for each magazine or paper, and gives complete information. 


Cards can be arranged alphabetically by name of periodical, or in any way to meet 
specific requirements. The reverse side of the card affords space for name of dealer, price, 


bill, date, etc. 


Prices on application. 


Library Bureau 


Home Office: 530 Atlantic avenue - : BOSTON, MASS. 
Principal Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 215 Madison st. St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: 508 California st. 
Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
FOREIGN: 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W. C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades 


Newcastle-on-Tyne: Union Bldgs., St. John st. 
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Library Bureau Periodical 
Record Cards 





Name No. copies Expires 
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31 1-2. Stock form of Periodical Record Card, for daily, weekly, or bi-weekly registration. (Face) 
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For recording daily, weekly, or bi-weekly periodicals and papers, the L. B. standard catalog card, printed and 
ruled for months and days, is most practical. One card is used for each magazine or paper, and gives all requisite 
information. Cards can be arranged alphabetically by name of periodical or to suit specific requirements. 
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i LIBRARY BUREAU, 4030 Form 2 








(Back of Card.) Prices on application. 
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Library Opportunities 





Nov. Ist. 


Publication date of 


OUR ANNUAL FALL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 





FOR LIBRARIES. 





gains in all lines. 





sorts of books for libraries. 
at these prices only while our present stock lasts. 
If you do not receive this catalogue, we will mail it 
to you upon application. 


THe Baker & TayLor COMPANY 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
33=37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, 


This catalogue gives lists of overstock and bar- 
It contains our net prices for all 


We guarantee to sell 


---- NEW YORK 














f . 
P Are You 
| Wasting Time? 








You Are 


it you are trying to do reference work with 
children and teachers without the Index 
to St. Nicholas, which is a complete dic- 
tionary catalog and Index to the first 
twenty-seven volumes of the St. Nicholas. 


Every Day 


you have occasion to look up ee and 
poems for holidays, biographical and his- 
torical sketches, or articles on elementary 
science and nature study which are diffi- 
cult to locate without an Index. 


Sample pages and complete 
information on application. 


The Cumulative Index Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New French Lick 
Springs Hotel @ 


In the Indiana Highlands 








300 Rooms 2 Electric Light 


Elevators © Sanitary Plumbing 
and all modern improvements 
Pluto Water is the Best 

Mineral Water on Earth 


and there is no better place for a rest and 
health resort than French Lick Springs. 


Zou a MONON ROUTE 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
~ WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 
















For Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
Index ‘ language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 
manent.”’ : 





IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 








tHe HAMMOND Uf \ wor sto 
TYPEWRITER = ech 
COMPANY a Gee 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal! Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere 
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